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To Insure Happiness in Marriage 


A Second Vow 


Rev. John A. O’Brien 


Condensed from a Pamphlet * 


AN insistent staccato ringing of 

the door bell, coupled with a 
pounding on the door, aroused me 
from a sound slumber. The phos- 
phorescent face of the alarm clock 
registered 2 a.m. What could 
bring a caller to a rectory at such 
an unseemly hour? Only some 
dreadful accident, some urgent 
sick call, I reflected. Dressing 
quickly, I rushed down the stairs 
and opened the door. 


“Father,” pleaded a middle-aged 
man whose face was white with 
fear and whose eyes were wide 
with terror, “will you come out to 
our flat? I’ve had an awful quarrel 
with my wife. She said that she’s 
through with me for good... 
she’s leaving. It will mean the 
ruin of both our lives. Only you 
can save our home. Will you 
come. . .?” 

“Yes, surely,” I interrupted, re- 
lieved to know that no one was 
mangled or killed. 

“We love each other,” he con- 
tinued, as we groped our way 
through the darkened streets of the 


sleeping city, “and our home life 
would be all that we could wish 
were it not for my outbursts of 
anger. I have an ungovernable 
temper, fly into a rage at the least 
provocation, say things that cut 
and hurt. Then we find ourselves 
fighting like cats and dogs .. . 
we,” he added wistfully, “who love 
each other more than any one else 
in the world.” 


A Second Vow 


It was my first “sick call” and 
a tough one for a newly ordained 
priest of 23, with no experience in 
settling domestic squabbles. 
Breathing a prayer for help from 
on High that I might save that 
home teetering on the brink of 
destruction, I entered. For an 
hour I pleaded with the wife to 
give the husband another chance; 
I reminded her of the Master’s 
counsel to forgive as we expect to 
be forgiven. I recalled their sol- 
emn marriage vow to take each 
other “for better, for worse; for 
richer, for poorer; in sickness and 
in health; until death do us part.” 


*“Love for Keeps,”” Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana, 10c per copy. 
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Whether it was the cogency of 
my argument, the wisdom of my 
counsel or the sight of a boyish 
priest pleading with all his heart, 
trying desperately to make good 
on his first call as Christ’s am- 
bassador of peace and mercy and 
forgiveness, that caused her to re- 
lent, I shall never know. But at 
Jast, she capitulated and agreed to 
give her erring spouse “one more 
chance.” 

Aided, I think, by an inspira- 
tion from on High, I had the cou- 
ple kneel and, holding a crucifix 
before them, I had them hold up 
their right hand and repeat these 
words: “I solemnly promise on my 
word of honor that under no cir- 
cumstances shall I ever speak a 
harsh, angry, ill-tempered word to 
my wife ...to my husband. So 
help me God!” 


Thereupon they sealed the pro- 
mise by pressing the crucifix to 
their lips and kissing each other. 
That marked the turning point in 


their married life: they recaptured 
the lost bloom of their wedding 
day and held it until.the end of 
the trail. 


Menace Angry Words 


That scene took place 35 years 
ago, but it is as vivid in my mind 
as though it transpired only yes- 
terday. The insight which that 
first sick call gave me into the 
causes of domestic strife and mar- 
riage failures has been deepened 
and confirmed by the observations 
and experience of the intervening 
years. While the causes of do- 
mestic strife are numerous indeed, 
the habit of speaking harsh, angry, 
cutting, mean, sarcastic, belittling 
words is one of the most prolific 
of all. It will ruin the most pro- 
mising marriage and turn love into 
loathing and hatred. It will pull 
the shining castle of love’s young 
dream into dust and ashes. 


As I walked back home that 
June night, groping my way by the 
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A SECOND VOW 


flickering: light of stars in a moon- 
less sky, I resolved to caution all 
whom I might wed against the 
menace of the angry word. Since 
that night I have taken every 
bridal couple aside immediately af- 
ter the wedding ceremony and 
said to them: 


“In an impressive ceremony you 
have just pronounced your vow of 
conjugal fidelity and I know you 
will keep it. There is another vow 
which is scarcely less important in 
safeguarding the happiness of your 
wedded life. I almost hesitate to 
suggest it to a couple who have 
just plighted their deathless love. 
It is implicit in that vow, of course, 
but it is well to make it explicit: to 
promise each other that no matter 
what difficulties or differences 
arise you will not speak an angry 
word to each other. 


Solving A Difficulty 


“Right now you can scarcely 
conceive of differences arising be- 
tween you; but they will arise, for 
you are only human. There is no 
difficulty, no divergence, no mat- 
ter how serious, however, which 
cannot be settled if you will bring 
it to mutual understanding, good 
will and, holding hands, talk it 
over in a calm, friendly manner. 
Similarly there is no difference, no 
matter how trivial, which can be 
settled unless you bring it to sym- 
pathetic understanding and a will- 
ingness to talk it over in a friendly 
spirit. 


3. 


“Are you willing then to pro- 
mise that, no matter what proyoca- 
tion may arise, you will never 
stab each other with sharp angry, 
words but will discuss any differ- 
ences in a calm, friendly manner?” . 


Never have I had a couple re- 
fuse. 


Then I have them pronounce 
the second vow of matrimony in 
words but slightly changed from 
those uttered by the couple on 
my first “sick call”: “I solemnly 
promise always to speak in a kind, 
friendly and affectionate manner to 
my beloved wife (husband) and 
never to utter an angry, mean, 
bitter or spiteful word that would 
hurt and wound her (him). So 
help me God!” 


My whole ministry has been 
spent among young people on the 
campuses of three universities — 
Illinois, Oxford and Notre Dame. 
I have mingled intimately with 
tens of thousands of youth, listen- 
ed to their problems, heard the 
cry of their hearts reaching out 
wistfully for friendship and love, . 
introduced thousands of young 
couples, married great numbers, 
and followed them in their en- 
larging family life. Never have 
I heard of one such marriage hit- 
ting the rocks nor even _ being 
clouded by domestic strife. 


An Effective Technique 


Of course, a mere resolution is 
not a panacea for unhappy cou- 
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ples; there is no magic elixer for 
any sickness of the heart. But this 
simple little vow is an effective 
technique that safeguards the 
heart from its most common en- 
emy: the angry word that cuts, 
wounds and burns. If this enemy 
is excluded, kindness, sympathy, 
tenderness and love will flourish 
and they constitute a remedy more 
potent than any medicine doc- 
tors can devise. It’s nature’s rem- 
edy and God’s as well. 

Many have written to tell me 
that the second vow saved them 
when strife was imminent. “When 
you suggested that we promise not 
to speak angrily to each other,” 
writes Marjorie, “Bob and I 
thought it was sort of silly: that 
we would ever be tempted to do 
so seemed inconceivable then. We 
know differently now. After the 
glamour of the honeymoon yield- 
ed to life’s work-a-day world, each 
of us began to be conscious of lit- 
tle mannerisms and habits of the 
other, which got on our nerves. 
We're both rather high-strung and 
often we were on the point of 
‘blowing our top’ when one of us 
would say softly, ‘Remember our 
second vow.’ 

“Then we'd clasp hands in si- 
lence for a moment or two... 
and say in a calm kindly manner 
whatever was in our minds. It has 
worked like a charm. The irrita- 
tion quickly passes under such 
treatment and we have been able 
to solve our problems without ever 


hurting one another or saying 
things we'd be sorry for later on. 
That bloom of love you spoke of 
on our wedding day is still there; 
it’s made our home life beautiful 
. . . and we know we'll hold fast 
to it to the end. We wish others 
could share the secret—the preci- 
ous secret—of our happiness: our 
love has never been sacrificed to 
the Moloch of the angry spiteful 
word.” 


‘A Word Once Spoken... 


Marjorie’s letter is typical of 
hundreds. What newly-weds need 
desperately is a technique which 
will enable them to preserve the 
virginal beauty, splendor and in- 
tegrity of their love amidst the 
stern and raucous realities of a 
work-a-day world. They need a 
formula which will enable them 
to make of their home a little bit 
of heaven, a heaven from the 
strife and hardship of the outside 
world, a refuge where husband 
and wife can always find sym- 
pathy, encouragement and inspira- 
tion—the little pat on the back 
which costs so little but helps so 
much, 


Few realize that harsh words 
are the termites that can under- 
mine the foundation of a happy 
home. Because words seem such 
little things, briefly spoken and so 
quickly gone, we must not mini- 
mize the destructive power which 
lies in their bitterness. They are 
like atom bombs in the violence. of 
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their explosion and in the extent 
of their destruction. 


“I can readily forgive,” a wife 
remarked to me, “the thoughtless 
actions of my husband, which 
have now and then embarrassed 
and mortified me, but I can never 
forgive the names he called me— 
not if I live to be a hundred.” 


Yes, the recollection of mean 
and spiteful words cause them to 
rankle anew in our breasts, and 
it is not easy to blot out our mem- 
ories. “A word once spoken,” said 
the old Latin poet, Horace, “can 
never be recalled.” A sword can 
be put back in its scabbard, but 
a word can never be caught and 
imprisoned behind the lips that 
uttered it. 


When an angry word provokes 
a quarrel, then each party has a 
position to defend. A “principle” 
is at stake, they assert, when in 
reality it is simply their vanity and 
pride. Reenforcements in the form 
of in-laws enter the picture; soon 
both sides are mobilized for all-out 
war. The peace that a simple, 
kindly word of apology could have 
quickly restored is now rendered 
exceedingly difficult. 


A skeptic may object, however, 
that while some people can learn 
to control themselves, others are 
too hot-headed; they blow up be- 
fore they have time to think, and 
then the harm is done. Of course, 


impetuous persons do find it hard- 
er to keep the vow, but even the 
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fiercest heart, once convinced’ in 
advance of the permanent harm 
that can be done by the malicious 
word, will be careful. 

Again the skeptic may ask: Is 
not the vow against harsh words 
easily forgotten? No, because sad- 
ly enough, the occasions to re- 
member it will be too frequent. In 
disagreements, words of abuse and 
recrimination crowd the mouth, 
which is the doorway from the 
heart, like bad spirits clamoring 
to get out and do mischief. The 
problem is too acute for the rem- 
edy to be forgotten. 


‘When I Get Angry...’ 


“Father,” said a young husband 
to me recently, “will you help 
Margie and me patch up our quar- 
rel before it ends in divorce?” 


“How did it start?” I asked. 

“I blurted out a harsh criticism 
of her cooking . . . compared it 
unfavorably with my mother’s... 
Margie left in a huff for her moth- 
ers and took the babe with her. 
Now her mother is lined up 
against me .. . hangs up the phone 
when I call . . . wants Margie to 
leave me for good. That was five 
days ago. I’ve been beside myself 
since . . . unable to eat or sleep.” 


His eyes were red from crying, 
and he made altogether a pathetic 
picture as he stood, fingering the 
rim of his hat. 

“Didn’t your mother have a lit- 


tle more experience than Margie?” 
I asked. 


iis 


“Yes, I see ‘it clearly now,” re- 
plied Joe. “The comparison was 
unfair and if I hadn’t lost my 
head, I would have apologized. 
When I get angry, I don’t think 
. . » Just see red . . . become a 
stubborn fool.” 

Sorry’ 

When I called on Margie, her 
eyes were also red; her boy of 
two was calling for “daddy.” She 
too was finding that separation, 
instead of easing her pain, had 
intensified it. Yet such strange 
mixtures of love and stubborness 
and pride are mortals that she 
was determined not to return until 
Joe begged her to do so. Like so 
many others, she was not going 
to make the first move. 

“Margie,” I said, “Joe is out 
there in the car and wants to see 
you... has something he must 
say to you.” 

Joe’s message was a simple one. 


“Margie,” he said, “I was at 
fault. The comparison was un- 
fair. I’m sorry. Please forgive 
me.” 


Before I left the couple knelt 
before a crucifix and made the 
solemn promise never to speak a 
harsh angry word to one another 
but to make their suggestions in a 
kind and sympathetic manner. 

Anger Thwarts Understanding 


When people hear that the cou- 
ples. marry remain together, 
some retort that this claim is pos- 
sible only because my faith forbids 
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divorce. But the Church does not’ 
forbid separation; it is not only’ 
divorce that I have to fight but’ 
also the breaking of partnership, 
estrangement and the wrecking of: 
the home through prolonged sep-: 
aration. 
There are also some who feel 
that an explosion of anger is a re- 
lief to the feelings, a purge, good 
for body and soul. Such admirers 
of tantrums have misread both 
modern psychology and medicine. - 
The damage done by emotional 
hurricanes is not confined to the. 
object of wrath but to the wrathy 
as well. In loss of adrenalin, in 
disruption of nervous force, in va- . 
rious ways, mental and _ physical, . 
frenzy can weaken us, body, mind 
and soul. Of course, it is equally 
destructive to swallow grudges and 
then nourish them quietly, but we 
can rid ourselves of resentments 
without blowing up like a volcano. 


People will receive virtually any 
suggestion if made in a friendly 
manner but they will bristle with - 
porcupine fury and resentment if 
it be shouted at them in an ill- 
tempered manner. So _ instantly 
does the angry tone close the door 
of understanding that the thought - 
content never really crosses the 
threshold and its worth is never . 
weighed. 

If not nipped in the bud, the.. 
tendency to quarrel is likely to be- 
come chronic. If it persists, the 
young couple will succeed in de- 
stroying the most beautiful and 
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delicate flower in human life—the 
sweet tender flower of conjugal 
love. Stark tragedy squats brood- 
ing at the fireside. Soon the angry 
mills of the divorce court will 
grind one more home into dust and 
ashes and pile the human debris 
mountain high. 


‘The second half of the vow to 
abstain from angry words is to talk 
over differences in a calm, friendly, 
affectionate manner. But with 
whom can an angry wife talk? 
With her husband! Talk it out to- 
gether. Husband and wife should 
share their grievances against each 
other in loving sympathy: a para- 
dox in which lies a precious secret 
of peace and happiness. 


Psychiatrists Testify 


True psychology is expressed in 
the Christian teaching that we 
must make peace with our adver- 
sary quickly, by coming to an un- 
derstanding with him. What the 
heart cries for is not an explosion 
but a release, and the healthy way 
to achieve that release is for one 
to make clear to the other, feelings 
of injury or injustice. 


‘Psychiatrists are unanimous in 
testifying to the rich therapeutic 
vanes accruing from unbosoming 
onéself to a sympathetic and 
friendly auditor. It constitutes a 
mental catharsis, brings psychic 
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and emotional relief,. nips any 
brooding complexes in the bud, re- 
stores peace of mind and normal 
healthy outlook. Troubles shared 
are troubles halved: troubles hid- 
den are troubles doubled. 


The observance of the simple 
rule to abstain from angry speech 
is, to be sure, no cure-all for the 
troubles of marital misfits, no 
panacea which will wipe out all 
divorces over night. But where 
intelligent and congenial individu- 
als have married — and who else 
should?—the observance of this 
rule will not only safeguard the 
happiness of the home but will 
also enable it to grow in richness, 
beauty and mellowness with the 
passing years. Without it, no home 
is safe. 


Of the approximately 450,000 
divorces granted annually it is esti- 
mated that more than half could 
have been avoided if husband and 
wife had refrained from angry 
bickering and talked over their dif- 
ferences in a spirit of mutual un- 
derstanding and good will. Only 
congenital misfits who should not 
have married in the first place will 
not always be able to salvage their 
homes by the application of this 
simple rule: all others can profit 
by it immensely—both for the safe- 
guarding of their marital happi- 
ness and for its enrichment. 


When gossips get together, wild oats are usually threshed 


out.—Joseph Quinn. 


Mary’s Churches and Shrines 


St. Mary Major in Rome 


Rev. Claiborne Lafferty 


First of a Series of Articles 


W!TH the beginning of the Mar- 
ian Year of 1954 celebrat- 
ing the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the proclamation of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, eyes are turned to Rome, 
the center of devotion. The Eter- 
nal City has many churches dedi- 
cated to Our Lady, but the most 
famous of them all is St. Mary 
Major, so called because it is the 
largest erected in her honor. 


It is one of the four Major Ba- 
silicas, the others being St. Peter’s, 
St. John Lateran and St. Paul’s 
Outside the Walls. St. Peter’s is 
the largest, the Lateran is “The 
Mother and Head of All Church- 
es,” St. Paul’s has its mosaics de- 
picting the faces of all the Popes, 
but in many respects St. Mary 
Major, while it is the smallest, 
outranks them all. 

In the first place it is the oldest. 
The original St. Peter’s was built 
by the Emperor Constantine, but 
the wear and tear of centuries 
took their toll and it had to be 
torn down in the sixteenth cen- 


tury and an entirely new one re- 
placed it on the same _ site. 
Ground for the Lateran was given 
by Constantine in the year 312, 
but the church was not construct- 
ed until much later. The first St. 
Paul’s burned to the ground in 
1823, so the present Basilica is 
entirely modern, finished as late 
as 1931. St. Mary Major dates 
from 352. 


Mary Asked For It 


Its founding is attributed to a 
miracle. John, a Patrician, and 
his wife wanted to leave their 
great fortune in some form as a 
memorial to the Blessed Virgin. 
He was informed in a dream that 
the next morning he would find 
snow on the Esquiline Hill. There 
the Mother of God wanted to rise 
a church named after her. 

The reigning Pope, Liberius, 
had a similar dream. The two met 
the following day at the spot 
where the unprecedented snow- 
fall had taken place. The Pope 
traced the outlines of the building 
and John gave the funds. 


ST. MARY MAJOR IN ROME 


Snow at any time of the year in 
Rome is an unusual event. It is so 
extraordinary that students use 
the first time it falls as an excuse 
not to go to school. The teachers 
must not mind too much for they 
never penalize an absence. This 
snow came on August 5th. The 
many tourists who have visited 
Rome during the summer can ap- 
preciate how unheard of it would 
be at that hot season. 


The Basilica retains its original 
proportions adhering to the pure 
form of the architecture of that 
day. For instance, there are no 
transepts and the columns sup- 
porting the ceiling are identical. 
Constantine was a great builder, 
but his taste was something of the 
new rich. His pillars are of price- 
less marbles but they do not 
match, a fact which must have 
horrified his contemporary pur- 
ists. His Arch in front of the Col- 
osseum is bigger but it cannot 
compare in elegance with Trajan’s 
at the entrance to the Forum. 

Basically Unchanged 

So the interior of St. Mary Ma- 
jors has a symmetry, a_ grace 
which the later churches cannot ri- 
val. Decoration added throughout 
the years has not changed its de- 
sign. The ceiling is the same shape 
as it always was, although the first 
gold brought by Columbus from 
the New World was used to em- 
bellish it. The gold was given by 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 


The space which in_ other 


Basilicas would be used as trans- 
epts is filled with two chapels, 
both rich in ornamentation. That 
on the Epistle side is the Chapel 
of the Blessed Sacrament built by 
Sixtus V and that on the gospel 
side is the Borghese Chapel, 
called after the family who gave 
it. In the latter the present Holy 
Father said his first Mass after 
his ordination to the priesthood 
more than fifty years ago. 


The main altar in each of the 
Major Basilicas is a Papal altar on 
which only the Pope may say 
Mass. St. Mary Major has the 
distinction of having two Papal al- 
tars, the main one and that in the, 
chapel of the Blessed Sacrament. 
The tabernacle is of bronze and 
gold, a replica of the chapel itself. 
Because from here Communion is 
distributed to the faithful, Mass 
must necessarily be said on it to 
consecrate the hosts. As the Pope 
cannot do this personally another 
priest is allowed to celebrate “but 
only for the purpose of consecrat- 
ing a ciborium. 

In this chapel Pope St. Pius V 
lies interred. His body is en- 
closed in a sarcophagus embedded 
in a side wall. The front section 
lets down so that his remains, 
clothed in the vestments of a Sov- 
ereign Pontiff, may be exposed for 
veneration. There must have been 
an unfortunate mistake in meas- 
urements, for the tomb is not big 
enough for him. He looks as 
though he was forced into it with 
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his knees raised and his shoulders 
hunched. This is the barefoot 
friar who rose to the Papacy and 
he is the last of the Popes to be 
canonized. During the Marian 
Year it is more than likely that his 
remote successor and namesake, 
Blessed Pius X, will be declared a 
saint. St. Pius V is said to have 
been the first Pope to dress in 
white. 


Most Beautiful Chapel 


The Borghese Chapel is said to 
be the richest and most beautiful 
one in the world. Over the altar is 
a painting of the Madonna attrib- 
uted to St. Luke. This was taken 
from its place and carried through 
the streets of Rome by Pope St. 
Gregory the Great in 596 to stop 
the plague. 


If St. Luke actually painted it 
he must have been very versatile. 
We know from the Bible that he 
was an Evangelist, a writer with 
a special devotion to Mary and 
also that he was a physician. If 
he was a painter too he was quite 
a man. In any case the picture 
dates from a primitive age and 
may well be the earliest depicting 
the features of the Mother of God. 


During the Holy Year of 1950 
this Madonna was taken again in 
procession, ‘this time to St. Peter’s 
where Pius XII venerated the 
image before which he had of- 
fered for the first time the sacri- 
fice of the Mass. The same thing 
will probably happen this year. 
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The most precious relic in St. 
Mary Major’s in the crib in which 
the Infant Jesus, wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, was laid in the 
stable at Bethlehem. There are 
critics who claim that the manger 
was of stone and that these few 
rough boards formed the cradle in 
which the Child was carried dur- 
ing the flight into Egypt. The 
wooden slats are encased in a rich 
reliquary of crystal and silver and 
repose under the main altar. When 
a group of pilgrims enter the 
Basilica they start to sing “Silent 
Night, Holy Night.” No matter 
what the temperature may be, and 
it can get hot in Rome, the hymn 
never seems out of place. 


St. Mary Major has other 
names, too. It is known as St. 
Mary of the Crib and as St. Mary 
of the Snows. Because Pope Li- 
berius established it, it is called 
the Liberian Basilica and, from the 
hill it is on, the Esquiline Basil- 
ica. Sixtus’ III dedicated it anew 
to Sancta Maria Mater Dei. 

Popes have left tangible re- 
minders of their devotion to Our 
Lady. A statue, heroic in size, of 
Pius IX who proclaimed the 
dogma of her Immaculate Con- 
ception, stands in the confessional 
before the high altar. The kneel- 
ing Pontiff is looking upward with 
a tender smile on his lips. A re- 
cent addition to the Basilica is a 
lovely statue of the Queen of 
Peace placed against a side wall 
by Benedict XV. 
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- An Open Letter to 


Friends in Danger 


‘(CHRIST'S 


clear teachings on 
marriage and divorce are be- 


.ing challenged today by many 
-men and women in America, in- 


cluding some Catholics. 


are of two 
the pagan-minded people 


The challengers 
kinds: 


‘who know nothing about Christ; 


and those people, still calling 
themselves Christians, who long 
ago gave up their loyalty to 
Christ’s laws. Some Catholics are 
in the latter class. 


We refer to those Catholic men 


.and women who get civil divorces 
and 


“marry” again, and_ those 
single persons who recklessly en- 
ter “marriages” with divorced per- 
sons. 


These Catholics, by their sinful 
lives, are publicly challenging the 
wisdom and authority of Christ. 


' Because of this open and de- 
flant challenge thrown at Christ 
and His Church, Catholic bishops 
have often found it urgent to re- 
mind their people again of the 
clear-cut laws of Christ on mar- 
riage and divorce. 


the Catholic 


Remember, 


Church’s teaching on marriage 
and divorce was not invented by 
the Pope and his College of Car- 
dinals. That teaching came from 
Christ Himself, the Son of God. 
And it is the grave responsibility 
of the Church to uphold the 
teachings of Christ to the end of 
time. 


Before a Catholic “marries” a 
divorced person, there is the usual 
period of courtship leading up to 
marriage. An attachment and love 
for one another spring up, and, 
defying Christ’s laws, they enter 
the sinful marriage before some 
civil official. 

Right at this moment there are 
Catholics who are risking their 
temporal and eternal happiness by 
keeping company with divorced 
persons. It is to these that we 
address the letter that follows. We 
have written it as a personal ap- 
peal and warning. At the same 
time we ask God to strike their 
minds with sense and their hearts 
with strength to break up their 
sinful courtship. If you have a 
friend in such danger, clip this 
letter and send or give it to him 
or her. 
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Dear Friend: 


Probably the most unhappy people in the world are Catholics who 
have entered an unlawful marriage, a marriage that cannot be validated 
by the Church because one of the parties has a husband or wife from 
a previous marriage. 

If you are now keeping company with a divorced person, Catholic 
or non-Catholic, there is only one sensible thing to do—break up at oncel 
Now! Today! 


There is no happiness and peace in flaunting God’s laws. Time and 
bitter experience have taught that lesson to men and women over and 
over again. Learn from their experience. Don’t experiment yourself! We 
appeal to you for your own good. We warn you as a father warns his 
little child against an approaching danger. 


We warn you against the unhappiness and emptiness that will be 
yours if you enter marriage with one who is now still married in the 


eyes of God. 


Sleepless nights, a torrent of tears, a growing remorse of conscience, 
spiritual unrest and worry, a fear of death and judgment are the tem- 
poral penalties that lie in wait for you if you step into a sinful marriage. 


And what should we say about the eternal penalty—hell-fire—if you 
should die in that condition? 

Ask those who now “find” themselves in these unhappy marriages. 
Perhaps they will not open their hearts to you. They are so ashamed. 
But if they have any regard for you, they may be silently praying that 
you will not follow in their sinful footsteps. 

In the experience of every priest are these woeful tales from Cath- 
olics who have entered adulterous marriages. How they suffer even in 
this world. How they openly weep at times and feel sorry for them- 
selves. Indeed, they do everything except the one thing that would 
restore peace of conscience. They somehow seem to find excuse for 
continuing in their sinful ways. 

People may even call them “good” Catholics because they continue 
to attend Mass, say their prayers and obey some of God’s laws and the 
laws of the Church. But one is not a good Catholic if he breaks a grave 
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law of God and stubbornly remains in those circumstances of sin day 
after day, year in and year out. 


Whoever you are, wherever you may be, spare yourself this untold 
grief and sorrow. How can you recklessly step so close to the brink 
of hell? 


_ You say it’s love? What kind of love is this, what kind of affection 
is this, that leads the two of you into temporal and eternal unhappiness? 
Does not true love mean happiness in making others truly happy? 


And what about the children who may be born of such a marriage? 
What will you tell them when they ask you to go to Confession and 
Holy Communion with them? Will you be able to look into the innocent 
eyes of those children and teach them how to keep God’s law when the 
very marriage that brought them into existence is an open defiance of 
God’s law? 


With all the power of this pen, we pray you—Break up your dan- 
gerous courtship today. 


When did you make your last Confession? Did you tell the priest, 
then, that you were keeping company with a divorced person? If you 
did not, you made a dishonest confession. 


Get to Confession this Saturday. Be manly or womanly enough to 
tell the whole truth. God’s grace will help you. Pledge your word to 
Christ as you kneel before Him in the Blessed Sacrament that from 
today forward you are severing every romantic friendship with that 
divorced person. 


There’s no use saying to yourself: “But my case is different. My 
friend was unjustly jilted by his wife or her husband.” 


Your case is not different. It is the same old story of ruin that 
leads to unhappiness. There is no reward for those who lead a life 
of adultery. 

If you are still single, why should. you endanger your temporal 
and eternal happiness when you still have time to find a partner with 
whom you can live a Christian marriage of harmony, true love and 
happiness? A happy Christian marriage is among the greatest blessings 
on earth. 


And this happiness can still be yours if you avoid the danger in 
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which you are now. And even if you never marry, you will enjoy far 
greater happiness and peace as a single man or woman‘than if you 
entered an unlawful marriage. 


Be not deceived. The romantic joys of a honeymoon pass very 
quickly. Thereafter conscience takes over. And a conscience, in one 
sense, has no mercy. It will disturb you to your dying days. 


After all, your conscience is the voice of God. It speaks to you 
now: “Mary, you have flirted too long with danger. Break up your 
friendship with that divorced man.” 


Certainly, if anyone is merciful, it is Christ. He knows your prob- 
lem. He realizes the struggle that is going on in your soul at this 
moment. Therefore He will help you make the break. 


Yet it was this same Christ Who laid down the conditions for mar- 
riage in no uncertain terms. Listen to what He says: “What therefore 
God has joined together, let no man put asunder . . . Everyone who puts 
away his wife and marries another commits adultery. And he who mar- 
ries a woman who has been put away from her husband commits 
adultery.” 


And St. Paul merely puts Christ’s doctrine in his own words when 
he says: “But to those who are married, not I, but the Lord commands 
that a wife is not to depart from her husband, and if she departs, that 
she is to remain unmarried or be reconciled to her husband.” 


All these words mean this for you: You cannot enter a lawful mar- 
riage with a person who has been civilly divorced, for the simple reason 
that he (or she) is bound by a previous marriage. 


Human words alone, I know, will not deter you from your sinful 
plan to marry a divorced person. But will you promise to offer one 
decade of the Rosary every day for your own intention? Just ask God 
to give you the wisdom and the strength to do what He wants 
you to do. 


And when you go to Confession next Saturday, be brave enough to 
tell the priest: “Father, I have been keeping company with a divorced 


person. 
Sincerely, 


Father Roger L. Vossberg 


Source: My Baby Book 


A Sixth-Grader’s Autobiography 


Bruce Duncan 


EPTEMBER 28th, 1941 was an 
all time high for confusion at 
our house, I’ve heard them say. 
We were living at my grandmoth- 
ers house then, and she was cook- 
ing for two wedding dinners. Uncle 
Ralph came home from the Army 
on his first furlough. My aunt, 
uncle, cousins, and dogs stopped 
on their way north going on a 
hunting trip. My mother was very 
busy too, even if it was on a Sun- 
day morning. She was going to St. 
Mary’s Hospital to get me borned. 
It was afternoon though, before 
I came along. I’ve heard her tell 
what a cute little button I was, 
with light hair, and blue eyes, and 
a pug nose. When she says things 
like that, my day always grins, 
and says he thought that I looked 
like a baby possum. To tell ‘the 
truth, I'll bet I looked like Char- 
ley’s Aunt. 

Mother and I stayed in the hos- 
pital ten days. They named me 
Bruce Cameran Duncan. Not for 
any one in particular, but because 
the first two names seem to be- 
long to somebody with a name of 
Duncan. It says here in the Baby 
Book that I weighed in at 7% lb. 
Gee whiz, imagine writing down 


all this silly stuff. It don’t seem to 
me that I could ever have been 
that little and funny looking. 

It tells too, when and where I 
was baptized. I crawled when 9%, 
first I crept, then stood alone, then 
started walking, and have been ev- 
er since. Gosh, how this book runs 
on and on. At 3 months I could 
recognize my mama, but it took 
me nearly 7 months before I knew 
my pa. Honest, that’s what it said. 


My Own Baby Book 


When I get married and have 
kids, I'd like to invent a different 
kind of Baby Book. I'd have one 
with tan bark covers for boys, and 
a place to tell about the first 
fight, the first window that got 
smashed with a baseball, and stuff 
like that. There’d be a place to 
put down each spanking, locking 
self in bathroom, and _ running. 
away, and playing hookey. 

In about four years my sister 
came to live with us. She’s a cute 
kid, her name is Bonnie Charlene, 
but she gets in my hair real bad. 
Girls are so bossy. I’m the oldest, 
and shé should listen to me. So we 
are allergic to each other most of 
the time. 
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My dad went into the Army 
when I was about 5. I started to 
school about then too. I always 
like school, but sometimes the 
teachers try to hurry me, and I 
don’t hurry so good. I’m in the 
6th grade now. While my dad was 
away we lived at Eagle Lake with 
Aunt Gertie, and her family. 
There’s where we had the most 
fun. 

Cousin Micky and I climbed so 
many young trees that our toes 
started to look like monkey’s feet. 
We climbed the old knotty ones 
too, but the saplings squealed, and 
wiggled around when we got near 
the top. Then we'd swing back 
and forth until the little tree would 
get mad at us, and bend right 
down to the ground to let us off. 
We'd holler “Whoops!” and land 
on our feet as the sapling swoosh- 
ed back, and stood up straight 
again. 

Cake’s My Weakness 

My favorite foods are milk, spin- 
ach, peas, and kraut (that’s a fairy 
tale) but I do like most all other 
foods, especially cake. My record 
for cake is eleven pieces in one 
day. I never get turned against 
cake, it’s my weakness. 

I’m learning to play the trum- 
pet. I hope some day to be able 
to play in the school band, then 
I can go to all the games. 

I thought I never would get to 
be ten years old. It seemed so 
long to wait to use my BB gun, 
but mom and dad wouldn't let 
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me take it out before then. Some- 
how they had the idea that by 
then I would have sense enough to 
not go around popping off at the 
wrong things. It paid off though, 
for the first dash out to shoot at 
targets on my birthday was even 
better than eating the cake. 

I'm always pestering people to 
save stamps for my _ collection. 
Then when the other boys in our 
club do some high powered swap- 
ping, bargaining, and trading, I’m 
in there pitching too. 

When I grow up, I want to be 
a reporter, and get a job on some 
newspaper. Grandma _ says I’m 
nosey enough to make a good re- 
porter, also noisey, naughty, and 
nuts, just a little. Which makes 
me human. Anyway I think I am. 

I like to read, there are over 
50 books on my shelf. The top of 
my bunk bed nearly always looks 
like a cyclone had just passed 
through, I keep my plunder there. 

Cooking is fun. Coal black, half 
roasted potatoes fished out of the 
bonfire taste better than most any- 
thing. Eggs and pancakes are easy 
to manage too. Once I baked a 
batch of biscuits, but they were 
on the sad side. 

I like all sports, I play right 
field in baseball. Swimming, fish- 
ing and just horsing around play- 
ing Tarzan is fun. 

In a few more days I can bor- 
row my dad’s razor and get my 
first shave. 

WHEE! 


A Short Story 


The Peacemaker 


Donovan Marshall 


‘THEYRE regular Hartfields 

and McRoys,” Penny Pickett 
informed her husband. “I think it’s 
silly.” 

“Hatfields and McCoys,” John 
Pickett corrected dryly. 

“I still think it’s silly.” Penny 
put some extra vigor into the 
brushing of her husband’s coat. 
“Grown women carrying on a 
neighborhood feud started by their 
children.” 


“Let it be a lesson to you,” John 


said. He slipped into his coat. 
“Your daughter will be old enough 
to start a feud of her own before 
long.” He stood tall and blond and 
derisive. 

“When she does Ill certainly 
end it — and I aim to end this 
one. I’m inviting the two feuders 
to a one o'clock luncheon.” 

“He who mixes in a neighborhood 
feud 

Will get scratched as well as 
chewed.” 

“You made that up,” Penny ac- 
cused. “I recognize the odor.” 

“Let me have a good look at 
that funny little face.” John took 
her face between the palms of his 


hands. “It may be the last time I 
see it whole.” He kissed her with 
exaggerated concern. 


Penny pretended to bite his ear. 
Then she lay back in the circle of 
his arms and cocked her shining 
head. Her expression was one of 
anticipation, just on the smug side. 
That is, her brown eye joined her 
upcurved lips in looking smug but 
her blue eye remained innocent. 

“Oh, I’m being shrewd about 
the whole thing. Neither party 
will know the other is invited till 
they meet in my parlor. But my 
cleverness goes deeper than that. 
I borrowed Madge Wilson’s favor- 
ite recipe for meat balls and spa- 
ghetti, and Jane Kennedy’s recipe 
for chocolate coconut pie. I’m 
featuring their favorite dishes.” 


“With just a dash of strychnnine, 
of course.” John kissed her again 
and released her. He took up his 
briefcase. “In case of emergency 
—I won't be at the office.” John 
Pickett was an assistant in the 
county D.A.’s office. 

“There won't be any emergen- 
cy,” Penny promised. She tossed 
her burnished-copper curls. 
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“Madge and Jane will leave this 
house arm in arm. Want to bet?” 

“No,” John told her. “I’ve lost 
too many bets in the past. But I'll 
bring home a roll of bandage and 
some adhesive tape just the same.” 
_Jane Kennedy, from across the 
street, arrived first. She was bear- 
ing an armful of roses and wearing 
a smile on her thin brown face. 

“How nice!” Penny exclaimed. 
“T love roses.” While she was fix- 
ing the roses her other guest ar- 
rived. 

. Jane Kennedy had answered the 
door before Penny could get rid of 
the roses, and when she finally 
hurried to make Madge welcome 
she found the two feuders glaring 
at one another like a pair of antag- 
onistic cats. 

“I thought it was the wrong 
house for a minute,” Madge told 
Penny. Her double chin quivered 
as she swept past Jane and into 
the house. 

.It was not an auspicious be- 
ginning but Penny was still loaded 
with confidence. Feuds, she told 
herself, are based on imaginary 
slights and  misunderstandings. 
Give the principals some happy, 
positive thoughts about one an- 
other and the imaginary slights 
will vanish like cobwebs before a 
broom. 

“Come and get it,” Penny in- 
structed her guests, and waved a 
hand towards the prepared table. 
“Hope you both like meat balls 
and spaghetti.” 
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Madge. Wilson 
“Is it 


“Yum. yum,” 
moistened her full red lips. 
my recipe?” 

Penny nodded. “I wasn’t really 
worried about either of you not lik- 
ing meat balls and spaghetti. If 
I remember correctly it was Jane 
who first told me about your 
recipe. “Nobody in this whole 
world prepares meat balls and spa- 
ghetti like Madge Wilson,’ Jane 
told me the first time I ever called 
on her.” 

Jone looked surprised 
Madge appeared pleased. 

“Jane’s the pie expert,” Madge 
said. “You should taste her choco- 
late coconut.” 

“That’s on the menu, too.” Pen- 
ny beamed at her guests. Every- 
thing was working like a charm. 
It was almost too easy. Now to 
tie them solidly together with a 
reminder of their common interest. 

“I certainly envy you two—three 
children apiece.” Penny spooned 
out generous helpings of the meat 
balls and spaghetti. “Children 
are such fun, especially when they 
get to be the ages yours are. Al- 
ways saying the cutest things. I 
can hardly wait till Candy is a 
little bigger. Of course, she al- 
ready says such things as ‘glurp.’ 
John thinks she’s trying to coin a 
new word, combine gurgle and 
burp.” 

Madge and Jane smiled appre- 
ciatively, and Madge said: “My 
in-betweener is beginning to notice 
the girls. Seems he has been 


and 
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walking home with a certain party. 
But when his older sister asked 
him if he was planning to marry 
Suzy, he told her no. “All the fel- 
lows are going to marry Suzy but 
nobody’s going to marry Pat. I 
think [ll marry Pat’.” 


They all agreed that was clever 
and then Jane said: “I’m afraid my 
oldest is going to be something of 
a problem. They've discovered 
Alice is a genius. I was talking 
with her teacher yesterday. Tests 
show that her I1.Q. is actually three 
points above the genius level. She 
justs loafs around in class waiting 
for the other kids to catch up.” 

It was dangerous ground be- 
cause Madge Wilson’s oldest was 
in the same room with Jane Ken- 
nedy’s. Before Penny could think 
of how to switch the subject 
Madge said: 

“Thank goodness my kids are all 
just healthy, normal kids—not an 
introvert in the lot. It’s the intro- 
verts that cause the trouble.” 

Jane’s dark face grew darker. 
“If that crack means my kids start- 
ed this neighborhood ruckus—it’s 
a lie.” 

“I didn’t say so but if the shoe 
fits you can wear it.” Madge Wil- 
son’s chin was trembling with her 
emotion. 

“I guess we're ready for pie,” 
Penny sad wildly. She sprang up 
and began to sweep the plates 
from the table.. 

“No pie for me,” Madge told 
her. “I’m on a diet.” 
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“You should’ve told her it was 
a baker’s pie,” Jane said sarcastic-: 
ally. “Then she would have stuffed 
it fast enough.” 


Penny was on the verge of tears. : 
It can’t be—it just can’t be, she 
thought. Everything was going 
along so nicely until— 

Penny felt her control slipping 
and suddenly it was entirely gone. 

“You two listen to me!” she 
cried, facing her guests and wav- 
ing the pie knife. “Why don’t 
you grow up? Fussing and feuding 
like a couple of kids. How do 
you expect to set your children 
an example in good citizenship if 
you imitate a couple of sore nosed 
she bears? No wonder your kids 
fight. What you both need is a 
good spanking.” 

“There’s nerve!” Jane Kennedy 
explained. 

“You certainly have your gall,” 
Madge Wilson said with a great 
trembling of chins, “inviting us 
to your house and then talking 
to us that way.” 

“One thing’s sure,” Jane said. 
She scraped back her chair. “We 
don’t have to stay and be insult-: 
ed. May I have my coat?” 

“TIl_ get it.” Madge was on her 
feet also. “And Ill get mine too.” * 
A moment later the two feuders: 
left the house side by side. They 
headed across the street towards 
Jane’s house. 

Penny sank weakly onto a chair, : 
She did not know whether to laugh 
or to cry. At least, she thought, I 
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did bring them together. The heat 
of their indignation at my little 
speech has united them in a com- 
mon cause. 


Penny was looking pale and 
feeling paler when John came 
home from the office that evening. 
He eyed her searchingly for a mo- 
ment and then produced a small 
oblong box from his pocket. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers,” 
John said and handed Penny the 
box. 

“I didn’t know we made a bet.” 
Her excitement and interest grew 
by leaps and bounds as she pluck- 
ed at the wrapper. “John! You 
shouldn’t have.” Penny gazed with 
adoration at the sparkling brace- 
let and earrings. 

“Just call it a consolation prize.” 

“Consolation prize!” Penny brist- 
led. “I did what I set out to do, 
didn’t I—brought Jane and Madge 
together again?” She sighed and 
some of the bristle left her. “Your 
little verse was right. I certainly 
feel scratched and chewed.”. She 
looked at the bracelet and earrings 
and the sparkle returned to her 
eyes. “These will help me forget 
my scratches but I wish—” 

“Fix your face and I'll take you 
out to dinner.” 

“And just what is wrong that 
my face needs fixing?” Penny pre- 
tended indignation. 

“Are you trying to start another 
feud, Mrs. Hatfield?” John wanted 
to know. 

“Take care, Mr. McCoy—or I 
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might.” It was all a lot of foolish- 
ness but it made Penny feel bet- 
ter, made the tension of the after- 
noon seem less real. Still she could- 
nt quite rid herself of a little 
gnawing pain of disappointment. 
If she had only handled things dif- 
ferently maybe Jane and Madge 
wouldn't have left in a huff. After 
all she had been rather outspoken 
and abrupt. 


“Good Lord! You must’ve cook- 
ed enough spaghetti for a regi- 
ment.” John was nosing about in 
the kitchen. “And here’s a whole 
chocolate coconut pie. It isn’t 
poisoned?” 

“Jane and Madge seemed to 
think it was,” Penny said ruefully. 
“I wish—” The ringing of the door- 
bell sliced off her speech. 

John answered the door. “It’s 
Jane Kennedy.” He sounded sur- 
prised. “And Madge Wilson.” 

The two women were giggling 
like school girls and each carried 
a dish. 

“Meat balls and spaghetti like 
they should be cooked,” Madge 
said. 

“And a big chocolate coconut 
pie—the real McCoy,” Jane added. 
The two women broke into fresh 
giggles. 

Penny glanced at John and 
thought he looked a trifle pale 
around the gills. He was probably 
remembering the crock of meat 
balls and spaghetti in the kitchen, 
and the uncut chocolate coconut 
pie. As for herself she was sure 
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she would never be able to touch 
either again as long as she lived. 

“Why-why how nice,” Penny 
faltered. It was nice that the girls 
weren't mad at her anymore—it 
was wonderful—still she had rather 
looked forward to going out to 
dinner with her husband, certainly 
not to a dinner of meat balls and 
spaghetti and chocelate coconut 
pie. 

Jane Kennedy first. 
“It isn’t really meat balls and spag- 
hetti,” she added, “nor chocolate 
coconut pie. We wouldn’t do that 
to you—not after this afternoon.” 

“At first we were plenty burned 
up,” Madge put in, “but after we 
got to Jane’s house we started to 
cool off. The cooler we got the 
funnier things seemed. We ended 
up rolling on the floor. It was 
just like old times.” 
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We decided to fix your dinner, 
show our appreciation because you 
brought us together again,” Jane 
explained. 


“It’s a Hungarian goulash, and 
a raisin-rice pudding,” Madge said. 
“We hope you like it.’ 


“It’s a wonderful surprise,” Pen- 
ny told them, It really was wonder- 
ful, seeing Jane and Madge gig- 
gling and laughing together like 
old times. Tonight she and John 
would eat goulash and raisin-rice 
pudding if it choked them. They 
could dine out some other time. 
John hated raisin-rice pudding al- 
most as much as she despised 
goulash but they weren’t going to 
risk starting another neighborhood 
feud by leaving the house before 
morning, not with Jane Kennedy 
living directly across the street. 


Things Money Can’t Buy 


George Horace Lorimer, for many years editor of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, wrote these words: 
It is a good thing to have money and the things that money 


can buy. 


But it is good, too, to check up once in a while and make 
sure you haven’t lost the things that money can’t buy. 
Money can’t buy real friendship—friendship must be 


earned. 


Money can’t buy a clear conscience—square dealing is the 


price tag. 


Money can’t buy the glow of good health—right living is 


the secret. 


Money can’t buy happiness—happiness is a mental attitude 
and one may be as happy in a cottage as in a mansion. 
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A Practical Virtue 
A Wife Learns about Hope | 


Charles Davenport 


WE used to take our theology 

exams orally. After the lec- 
tures our professor gave us, they 
weren't exactly hard but they were 
thorough. But after the grueling 
my wife gave me on the virtue of 
hope last night, I am_ beginning 
to think those theology exams I 
used to study so hard for were 
only pleasant informal chats. 


What prompted Irene to this 
third degree on hope was a re- 
mark made by a priest friend of 
ours the other night. He said: 
“It’s a shame so few people appre- 
ciate what hope is. And you 
know, it is so practical in every- 
day life.” Irene wanted to know 
exactly what hope is and just why 
it is so practical. 


I explained to her that hope is 
a divinely infused virtue by which 
we confidently and certainly ex- 
pect to attain eternal happiness 
and also the means to attain that 
happiness. 

“O. K.” she said, “now what 
makes hope so practical? How is 
it going to help you and me and 
the children?” 


First of all, I told her, hope 
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lines up your goal. It tells you .. 
where you're headed. When we 
say “eternal happiness” we mean 
God. Our goal is to possess God. 


Know Your Goal 


Being quite sure of your goal is 
very important. The goal is the 
last thing you attain, but it’s the 
first thing you have to decide on. 
Suppose you decide to take a vaca- 
tion. You can’t just go to the 
railroad station and tell the ticket 
agent: “Give me a ticket for my 
vacation.” He may put you on 
the train for Alaska when all the 
time you should be headed for 
Florida. But he couldn’t help you 
unless you yourself knew where 
you were going. Your goal gives 
direction to your whole life. That’s 
the first practical thing about 
hope. It tells us where we are 
really supposed to be going — 
towards God. 


But hope is also concerned with 
the means. The difference be- 
tween means and end might be 
explained as the difference be- | 
tween fish and fishing poles. Fish 
are your goal when you go fishing; 
fishing poles are the means, 
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By hope we not only expect to 
attain God but we also expect God 
to give us the means to get to 
Him. The main means to get to 
God is God Himself—His omni- 
potence that can bring us to Him. 
Then other means are—Christ the 
Incarnate Word, His Passion, His 
merits, the Sacraments that bring 
us the effects of Passion and Mass 
that continues His Passion; the 
prayer and merits of the Blessed 
Mother and the Saints; our own 
merits that arise from God’s gifts 
and graces; and finally, temporal, 
material things. 


That’s the second practical thing 
about hope. It not only lines up 
your goal but it assures you that 
you can get there. Right there 
you have a reason for a great deal 
of security and joy. You might 
fail in some secondary things in 
life, but you are confident of suc- 
ceeding in the thing that really 
counts. 


Save Body and Soul 


I then told Irene: “Of course, 
you know that no one ever saves 
his soul.” I couldn’t figure out 
whether the gleam in her eye was 
a question or a flaming desire to 
burn her beloved husband at the 
stake for a_ heretical statement. 
But it’s a fact. Nobody saves his 
soul. If it were just his soul he 
saved, the last part of the Apostles 
Creed wouldn’t make sense: “I be- 
lieve in the resurrection of the 


body.” The whole man is saved 
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—soul and body. God has willed 
that we have bodies. He has 
even willed that some day those 
bodies stand in His presence for- 
ever. He realizes that we must 
take care of our bodies. But don’t 
forget the reason—to enable us to 
get to Him. 


So hope even includes our ma- 
terial needs that are necessary if 
we are to be saved. Perhaps God 
wants a woman to spend more 
time in spiritual reading or prayer, 
and the only way she can do it is 
if she has an electric sweeper or 
a new washing machine that will 


give her that extra time. O.K., 
God gets them for her. 
Perhaps a man _ would be 


brought to his eternal goal if he 
could get to daily Mass and Com- 
munion, but he needs a car. So 
God gets him a car. Or maybe 
God makes arrangements for a 
neighbor to pick him up instead; 
he didn’t need a car. 


But hope gives us a sane bal- 
ance. It throws a clear light on 
the use of material things. We 
don’t use them too much. And we 
don’t use them too little. We use 
them with a purpose—to get to 
God. Hope keeps us from con- 
fusing the end with the means. It 
distinguishes fish from fishing 
poles. It keeps us from getting 


tangled up in the tackle. 

Each of the three theological 
virtues have God for their goal. 
They also have some divine attri- 
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bute as their motive. Take faith, 
for instance. By faith, we take 
God’s word for things. Why? Be- 
cause He is telling the truth. Why 
is He telling the truth? Because 
He knows the truth. Why does 
He know the truth? Because He 
is the truth, 


Don’t Be Lazy 


So with hope. Why do we ex- 
pect God to bring us to Himself? 
Because He can — God’s omnipo- 
tence, fidelity, mercy are the di- 
vine attributes that make our hope 
firm and confident. 

But there are two things we 
should remember—don’t be lazy 
and don’t be discouraged. Don’t 
be lazy, for God expects us to do 
our part. He has done so much 
for us already. He has become 
man, died for us, gave us the Sac- 
raments and Mass, gives us a share 
in His own divine nature by grace, 
gives us the actual day-to-day 
helps we need. 

With all this, He expects ‘us to 
do our part. Otherwise it would 
be like sitting in a car and mur- 
muring: “Boy, is this car a honey! 
More power than a herd of wild 
horses. Gas tank full. Motor in 
perfect condition. It should run 
even without my turning on the 
switch.” And you just sit there. 
You might as well have had a 
wheelbarrow for all the good you 
got out of it. 

When writing to the Philip- 
pians, St. Paul expressed reason 
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for their hope: “I am convinced 
of this, that he who has begun a 
good work in you will bring it to 
perfection.” But he then went on 
to add: “Work out your salvation 
with fear and trembling.” Don’t be 
lazy. Do your part. 


Don’t Be Scared 


But on the other hand, don’t get 
scared. Don't be discouraged. 
The famous Father Mateo, SS. 
CC., the great apostle of the Sac- 
red Heart, loves to shock people 
by calling our Lord “the Divine 
Ragpicker.” When people tell him 
that is irreverent, he shakes his 
head and says: “No, It is not ir- 
reverent. It is the truth. If our 
Lord were not a ragpicker, He 
would not have chosen you and 


me. 


God made everything for His 
glory. Glory, St. Thomas says, is 
the manifestation of goodness. The 
weaker and more miserable God 
finds us the greater chance He has 
to show His goodness; the greater 
glory He can find. Why are some 
physicians famous? Because they 
work “miracles” with hopeless 
cases. God is the great physician. 
The worst the condition you're in, 
the greater “miracle” of grace He 
can work. However, this is an 
invitation to confidence, not an 
invitation to sin. We don't go 
around drinking poison merely be- 
cause a friend of ours owns a stom- 
ach pump. 

Hope draws us to God. There 
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is a phrase in Jeremias (31,3) that 
is used for the feast of the Sacred 
Heart. It is both a final argument 
for confidence and a reminder to 


Guide to Living 


There are nine requisites for contented living: Health 
enough to make work a pleasure; wealth enough to support your 
needs; strength to battle with difficulties and overcome them; 
grace enough to confess your sins and forsake them; patience 
enough to see some good in your neighbor; love enough to 
move you to be useful and helpful to others; faith enough to 
make real the things of God; hope enough to remove all 
anxious fears concerning the future.—Goethe. 
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thank God for the gift of hope. 
It reads: “I have loved thee with 
an everlasting love, therefore have 
I drawn thee, taking pity.” 
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“Root beer, lollipops, animal crackers, potato 
chips, bubble gum, marshmallows, salted peanuts - 
and the bottle of vinegar you sent us for!” 
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Turned Father — and 


The Quiet Moth © 


Bert Zelder 


HE had always prayed for guid- 

ance but he never knew why. 
Now, as he stood before his step- 
daughter, he sought some immedi- 
ate contact with his God. He had 
to decide what he must do. 


Lucy stood very still, looking 
at the trains he had set up for her, 
watching them roar in and out of 
the tunnel, over the bridge, around 
the track. Lucy did not jump with 
joy as he’d thought she would. He 
had bought her these trains and 
tracks. He had set them up for 
her himself, carefully, after she 
had opened the package and 
thrown them down, helterskelter, 
strewing them all over the floor. 
He had done everything he knew 
to make her happy. 

She looked as if she were ready 
to cry, her heart broken, her own 
little world of happiness destroyed. 
And he had destroyed it. He knew, 
without being told, without ever 
having had a child of his own to 
tell him, that he had done some- 
thing wrong to this little girl; that 
he had hurt her. The trains ran 
on and on; Lucy stood by, not 
seeing them, her eyes glazed, her 


tears held back before him because 
he was her new father and she 
must remember to behave like a 
big girl. 


He knew he had done something 
strangely terrible to his little girl. 
He wanted so much to please her, 
to make things easier for her, to 
show her that he loved her as if 
he were her real father. He won- 
dered if there were some way he 
could make her tell him what he’d 
done that was wrong; and then he 
looked at her tense face, the tears 
in her eyes, the little red lips 
drawn between her little white 
teeth, and he knew she’d never 
tell him. 


He must find out for himself. 
But how could he,‘never having 
been a father before, never having 
held a baby in his arms, never 
having known the love of a child? 

He prayed for guidance, silent- 
ly, and somehow the praying eased 
his mind and made him think of 
that other time in his life when 
he’d prayed, almost as he did now, 
for guidance, blindly, knowing that 
what he did now would influence 
Lucy’s feeling for him for the rest 
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of his life, that somehow this mis- 
take he had made he would make 
again, uriknowingly, if his prayer 
were not answered. 


He tried to remember every- 
thing he had done that afternoon. 
He had come up to the attic play- 
room, early, and found Lucy just 
waking from her nap. 


“Isn't 
Lucy?” 


She turned to look at him. She 
- pulled the skirt of her dress down, 
feeling very grown up for a three 
year old little girl. Then she bent 
to pull her socks up because the 
socks matched her dress and she 
liked to feel grown up. “Some- 
body told you! Did you—did you 
bring me a—present?” 

He led the way across the room 
to where the box stood, the big 
box, in its gift wrappings. He gave 
the box to her and watched her 
open it. Ribbon and paper fell in 
a disorderly pile around her. When 
‘she opened the box and saw the 
:. tracks and trains she sighed, a 
- great, heaving, happy sigh of won- 
~ der. “Oh, a train! With cars! Has 
it got a bridge? And tracks?” 


_ She pulled it all out, one piece 
‘at a time, looking each piece over 
and then dropping it on the floor 
as she turned to the next. Trains, 
“ears, tracks and bridge parts fell 
to the floor, helterskelter, one on 
top of the other; and he felt his 
heart turn at the carelessness, all 
the neatness of his bachelorhood 
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rebelling against the childish care- 
lessness. 


“That’s not the way!” he said, 
trying to keep his voice from 
sounding sharp and scolding. 
“You'll break them! Let me show 
you how they go!” 


He had been impatient. He had 
knelt down on the floor then and 
set up the tracks and the bridges 
and the tunnel and made the 
trains go, slowly, so that she could 
see how they ran in and out, and 
laugh, and clap her hands with 
joy. 

But she had only stood there, 
stricken, holding back her tears. 

He prayed, and praying, he re- 
membered that other time he’d 
seen something that had given him 
this same feeling; that he’d done 
something sinful in ignorance. He’d 
been a young student, then, and 
he’d been studying how cater- 
pillars spin their cocoons, live in 
them all winter, and emerge beau- 
tiful butterflies, or, as the book 
called them, splendid creatures 
with broad, delicate wings; moths. 
When the caterpillar, changed to 
a moth, is ready to come out of 
the cocoon, it pushes its way out; 
the book said so. But he hadn’t 
wanted to wait for the moth to 
push its way out. He hadn’t want- 
ed his moth to have to work at 
all. He had made a hole for the 
moth to come out, easily, without 
pushing. And when the moth had 
come out he’d done exactly as 
the book said he should do; he 
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had put it on the shelf, so that it 
could dry its wings, and when its 
wings were dry, it would fly. 
Only his moth had never fluttered 
its wings. It had never flown away. 
It had died, there on the shelf, 
beautiful and very still. 


He had prayed for understand- 
ing then, but he had never under- 
stood. Yet he had been patient, be- 
lieving that understanding would 
come to him. It came, in this mo- 
ment. He knew now how he had 
sinned. He had helped the moth 
when he should have let it strug- 
gle. He had killed it by making 
it too easy for it to come out of 
its cocoon. 


ing to do with his prayer for guid- 
What had this new understand- 
ance? Had it come to him in this 
moment to show him the way? 
He thought of the moth and he 
looked at Lucy; little by little he 
began to see the Lord’s kindness. 
Yes, this was his guiding light. 
Remembering the moth gave him 
understanding of this little, dear, 
child, this little girl whom he 
wished to love and cherish. 


He knew what he had to do. 
He knew now what it meant to 
be a loving father, just as the Lord 
was to him. 


He went to the trains and knelt 
down again, and turned off the 
switch. He lifted each train off 
the tracks and put them down, 
helterskelter, on the floor, the parts 
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of the bridge too, and the tunnel, 
and then there was nothing at all 
where there had been a fast mov- 
ing train on tracks with a tunnel 
and a bridge before; nothing at 
all, but a pile of tracks and trains 
and pieces of things that a little 
girl had to put together, herself. 


He knew what he had to say. 
“Now, just look what I’ve gone 
and done,” he said, in obvious 
annoyance with himself, “now 
just come and see what a mess 
I've made, Lucy! Now I'll never 
be able to get it together again. 
Could you do it?” 


She came closer to him, hesi- 
tated, and then with a motherli- 
ness that made his heart leap, she 
bent over and kissed him and pet- 
ted him, consolingly. “Don’t you 
worry,” she said. “I can put them 
together!” She had forgotten her 
tears. She spoke softly, lovingly. 
“Don’t you know I’m a big girl?” 

And then. she kissed him again. 
But this was not a kiss of maternal 
pity. This was a little girl’s kiss 
for a father she suddenly loved. 
He responded, careful not to be 
too strong for her little-girl-love, 
careful to keep himself quiet on 
the surface. And all the while his 
heart was singing with thanks. 
He had always prayed for guid- 
ance. For the first time in his life 
he knew why, and he was grateful, 
so grateful that he turned away to 
hide the tears in his eyes. This 
was a day he would never forget. 


‘I Love Holy Water’ 


New Home Use for an Old Sacramental 


Lt. Col. William J. Barnatt, U.S.M.C. 


"LL never forget the day our 

five year old Bill splashed water 
in my face. I was in the process 
of bawling out the older kids . . . 
and getting angry . . . and losing 
my temper . . . when all of a 
sudden Bill’s hand flashed up and 
I got a face full. 

Surprised? I was about to ex- 
plode! And for a very thin and 
dangerous moment we just stared 
at each other. Then I heard him 
saying, “Holy water, Daddy.” The 
breath went out of me. I said, 
“Thanks Bill.” As I remember I 
even blessed myself with the over- 
flow and dismissed the kids. When 
you consider the way I was carry- 
ing on, I had it coming. 

We keep the font handy in the 
living room of our house. When- 
ever one of our five youngsters 
gets to shouting . . . fussing... 
acting up in a streak of orneriness 
... teasing at a time when it’s un- 
bearable . . . making a general 


nuisance of himself and about to 
bring down the wrath and hand of 
a parent — out comes the holy 
water. 


Sprinkling God's 


Sacramental 


upon the victim brings results. 
Psychologically the remedy is a 
wonder, but that’s putting the cart 
before the horse. “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God . . .” Super- 
naturally it’s out of this world! The 
holy water chases the devil away. 


We use a lot of holy water at 
our house. Through the day to 
settle disputes . . . and especially 
at bedtime. After the kids are 
sent upstairs we give them about 
ten minutes to get squared away. 
Then comes the grand finale. 


We make this very solemn. My 
voice sounds as much like a priest’s 
as I can make it, and the kids lay 
wide-eyed in their beds as I walk 
around sprinkling generous meas- 
ures of holy water on all sides 
while praying . . . with firm inton- 
ations . . . “Visit we beseech Thee 
oh Lord this habitation . . . drive 
from it all the snares of the enemy 
... let Thy holy angels dwell 
herein to preserve us in peace. . . 
and may Thy blessings be upon us 
forever and ever. Amen.” 

Then each child receives an in- 
dividual Sign of the Cross upon 
the forehead with liberal amounts 
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of holy water. They lay silent as I 
go through each bedroom, exhort- 
ing Jesus to drive the enemy there- 
from. Lastly, as the crowning cli- 
max which never ceases to excite 
even me, I go to the head of the 
stairs, and sprinkling vast quanti- 
ties of holy water, I chase the 
devil down those stairs and back 
to hell! The kids love it! They 
‘sleep in smiles. 

It wouldn’t work if it was purely 
psychological. It would take an 
‘unusual parent to smile and say, 
“Thanks Bill” when his son doused 
his face with plain water. It 


wouldn’t mean a thing if we went 
about settling arguments with 
fresh tap water . except to 
start new ones, 

The Sacred Heart Himself, ap- 
pearing to St. Margaret Mary, 
said, “I love holy water.” 


Use plenty of holy water in 
your house and at least four things 
are certain: 


(1) God will love you. 

(2) The devil will hate you. 

(3) Your 
better. 

(4) You'll be happier. 


kids will behave 
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“Well, I'm certainly not going to let you’ 
plow through that mess! Just a second, 


Ed, I'll get you the snow shovel” 
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My Youth... My Dreams 


Our Pot-Bellied Stove | 


Paul W. Pickens 


VERY important “member of 

our family” was the old pot- 
bellied stove in the living room. 
We fed it like a member of the 
clan. You always had the impres- 
sion it knew just what was going 
on during the winter season in the 
living room. 

On many a winter's night my 
brothers and I sat Indian fashion 
around the old piece of cast-iron. 
Bird-Dog, my youngest brother, 
was the reigning chief. Since he 
was the only one of us boys who 
could talk with his fingers and 
understand what he was uttering, 
we made him chief. Bird-Dog gy- 
rated his war dance in his long 
underwear before going to bed. He 
was so small he looked like he 
was dancing on his knees. 

We always stored wood for the 
stove in the basement, with Bird- 
Dog as the retriever. He usually 
did this job early because it took 
him so long. He could only carry 
one piece of wood at a time. Bird- 
Dog was a one-man lumber yard. 

Bird-Dog’s other job on_ the 
stove was to keep its parts all 
polished. He liked to do this. I 
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guess he and that old pot-bellied 
stove sort of communed with each 
other. 


My mother read from the Bible 
and Prayer Book almost every 
night. Often we had the glow of 
the bright fire when she was doing 
this. It was the only time during 
the whole day things were quiet. 
Bird-Dog habitually kneeled on a 
foot-stool against the davenport. 
One look at him, with his small 
folded hands, made you wonder 
how a little guy could get into so 
much trouble all day. I reckon 
God watched over him. The only 
thing you could hear was my 
mother’s chanting along with the 
crackle of the fire. It gave you a 
feeling of belonging. The quiet- 
ness made us all one for a time. 
Our small group became welded 
together because we forgot all 
about our grievances and gripes of 
the day. My father sat in his wick- 
er rocking chair while mother was 
reading. 


We had a long mirror hanging 
on the wall to one side of the 
stove. Mother methodically comb- 
ed her hair every night before 
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going to bed. She had bright red 
hair that would shine and glisten 
in the firelight. Her hair, after she 
pinned it, would hang clear below 
her waist. Bird-Dog climbed upon 
the foot-stool to help her brush 
those long tresses. He was so used 
to the other side of the brush, that 
after brushing mother’s hair for a 
few times, it gave him a soothing 
feeling. He soon found a_hair- 


brush was applicable for some- 
thing else besides his backsides. 


The holiday season would bring 
us much closer than ever to the 
old stove. On Thanksgiving Day 
all of the family gathered like a 
clan, invariably ending the day in 
the living room. The chatter of 
voices and cigar smoke of my 
uncles’ seemed to brighten the life 
of the stove. On Christmas Day 
the occasion was heightened be- 
cause the Christmas tree was in 
the living room. Christmas morn- 
ing the room was warm and cheer- 
ful with a bright fire in the old 
stove. The laughter and good 
cheer that came from our family 
group appeared to make the fire 
crackle brighter and louder than 
ever. Sometimes I think it really 
enjoyed the celebration along with 
us. 


We had wonderful times around 
the old pot-bellied stove. I felt 
it gave us life in return for the 
feeding of wood. We all took a 
warmth and feeling of belonging 
towards the old stove. It was a 
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red hot crystal gazer into our prob- 
lems. 


Sometimes late at night when I 
sat by the glowing fire, after every- 
one had gone to bed, I would list- 
en to the crackle of the wood burn- 
ing. It gave me warmth with the 
cold wind blowing outside and the 
snow piled deep around the 
house. The old stove challenged 
the cold to enter our security. For 
me it was always a kind of medi- 
tation period. 


After things quieted down for 
the night, the old stove would sim- 
mer gently to sleep until the next 
day. A live bed of coals burned in 
the center of its belly waiting to 
devour more wood. This was its 
food, and it continually wanted 
more and more. Occasionally we 
had to pamper the stove like a 
baby; other times it would be 
tempermental like a woman. 


If you ever owned a pot-bellied 
stove you know the feeling. It be- 
comes a part of the family because 
it has important duties to perform 
like everyone else. As the years 
go by you realize that without the 
old stove many things would not 
have been accomplished. You 
learn to respect it. The old stove 
has a life-giving responsibility to 
fulfill in the family circle. 

Yes, we all admired that old 
pot-bellied stove. There never was 
another like it. It was my youth, 
my dreams, the old-pot-bellied 
stove. 


American Family’s Unique Pilgrimage 


Househunting in Africa 


James Rogan 


sorry, Mr. Rogan, there’s 
nothing available just now. If 

you like, we can put your name on 
our list and we'll let you know if 
anything turns up.” He was the 
tenth polite, well-dressed real es- 
tate agent to tell me the same 
thing. 
- Housing was at a premium in 
Durban, South Africa, when we ar- 
rived in the city last January. One 
pleasant young man told us that 
he had twenty guineas (about 
$65), in his office safe which he 
could claim when he found an 
apartment for one of his clients, 
It had been there for six months. 

We came during the summer 
holiday season when almost every 
hotel was booked to the doors, 
But we located in a small private 
hotel which was described as 
“ideal for a family.” In all char- 
ity, the ideal was far removed 
from the real. For two weeks we 
tracked down every ad for an 
apartment in the two daily papers 
and watched our tickys disappear 
into the telephone boxes without 
producing results. 

The idea of a pilgrimage came 
when our hopes were at a low 


ebb. Chesterton’s paradox, “hope 
doesn’t become a virtue until one’s 
situation is hopeless,” challenged 
us. We decided to visit five of 
Durban’s churches, saying a dec- 
ade of the rosary at each one. 
Begging our favorite friends in 
heaven to help us would surely 
find us a place to live. People 
like St. Joseph, who knows the 
need of a home in order to have 
a holy family; St. Anthony, who 
is so good at finding things for 
people; St. Therese, who is Patron- 
ess of the missions, and Blessed 
Martin de Porres, who had long 
been a special friend of ours. 


Most Catholics associate a pil- 
grimage with bare feet, fasting, 
and and fervent prayer. I think we 
qualified in two categories for our 
hotel meals guaranteed a perman- 
ent, semi-fasting condition and we 
were very serious about our pray- 
ers. But we rode in an Anglia, 
one of South Africa’s popular, im- 
ported small cars, instead of walk- 
ing barefooted through the streets. 

After a visit to the South African 
police to report our whereabouts 
as aliens, we made our first stop 
at St. Peter’s Church along Point 
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Road. The prince of the apostles 
must delight in the fact that this 
church which is named for him is 
also headquarters of the Apostolate 
of the Sea. Actually, the latter 
occupies the ground floor while a 
curving flight of stairs leads up to 
the church. It was a week day 
and we were alone so we said our 
Hail Marys in the same tone of 
voice that we use at home. 


From St. Peter’s we drove to St. 
Joseph’s Church in Greyville, a 
light manufacturing and _ residen- 
tial area. Here the Christmas crib 
still occupied the side altar and we 
knelt before it to pray. There was 
time to visit one more church be- 
fore lunch, we decided. This was 
twin-spired St. Anthony’s, the 
Indian parish along Centenary 
Road. We added the angelus to 
our Ten Hail Marys, for the twelve 
o'clock bell rang as we finished 
our decade. And we included an 
extra petition to St. Anthony, 
whose familiar statue, holding the 
Christ child, stood near the com- 
munion railing. 

We sang on our way back to 
the hotel, for doesn’t singing be- 
long to a pilgrimage? With the 
optimism of faith we knew that 
our prayers would be answered. 
The children needed an afternoon 
nap because Durban’s sweltering 
and humid January weather drains 
one’s energies. They woke up 
about three o'clock and we drove 
to Emmanuel! Cathedral for the 
fourth decade of the Rosary. Sur- 


rounded by Indian bazaars, the 
Cathedral is a Catholic island in'a 
Hindu and Mohammedan 
Within its walls African, Indian, 
colored and white mingle freely in 
quiet defiance of all aparthied 
laws. 


“Where do we go from here?” 
was the collective question as we 
stepped out of the Cathedral's 
semi-darkness into the sun-swept 
street. I had heard the Church 
of the Assumption was just off 
Queen Mary avenue, but I had 
only a vague idea where Queen 
Mary avenue was. We drove south 
through heavy late afternoon traf- 
fic along a palm-lined macadam 
street to Sea View. From a dis- 
tance we could see a_ church, 
perched on a small rise. I pulled 
out on a side road and parked the 
car. Yes, it was a Catholic church, 
Our Lady of Pont Main, but the 
front door was locked. This was a 
complication we hadn’t expected. 
It was only a small mission church 
so we were not surprised that it 
was not open. While several pass- 
ers-by looked at us with wonder 
and some suspicion, we said our 
last Hail Marys aloud before the 
front door and sang the “Salve 
Regina.” Our pilgrimage was over. 

“Do you think we'll really find 
a flat now?” asked four-year-old 
Judith, worriedly, as we drove 
back into the city. 

“Of course we will,” David as- 
sured her, 

Grace and I were torn between 
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Judith’s. anxiety and David's confi- 
denae. We recalled that the Ser- 
mon on the Mount said, “Be not 
solicitous about what you. shall 
eat, what you shall drink, or 
‘wherewithal you shall be clothed.” 
But there wasn’t anything specific 
about a home. We tried to push 
the thought away. Were we to be 
like doubting Thomas? 


More tickys disappeared into 
the phone boxes during the next 
few days. And more fervent peti- 
tions followed the rosary to heav- 
en. But no one appeared with the 
keys to a spacious flat at a modest 
rental. I wanted to begin work at 
King Edward VIII Hospital, but 
the family had to be settled first. 
The nursing supervisor was 
busy, her kindly-voiced secretary 
explained when I had trudged up 
the stairs to her office at the hos- 

- pital. 

“Have you found anything yet, 
Mr. Rogan?” the secretary inquir- 
ed. I’m sure she read the answer 
in my face. “It’s very hard to find 
a flat in Durban these days, you 
know.” Yes, I knew well enough 
after two weeks, I thought glumly, 
and went on to tell her how we 
‘had missed several possibilities. 

One of the typists added her bit 
‘to the conversation and then of- 
fered a suggestion. “Why don’t 

-you see if my landlord has an 
apartment for rent? He owns sev- 
eral blocks of flats and lets them 
out personally. I'll give you his 
address.” 
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Half-heartedly, I wrote the 
name and address. So many good- 
intentioned people had already 
given us names, telephone num- 
bers and addresses, which had led 


nowhere. 


The supervisor, too, was sym- 
pathetic. “Of course, Mr. Rogan, 
you must get your family settled 
before you begin work. Take as 
long as you need. I wish I could 
help you. I know how difficult 
it is to find accommodation for a 
family in Durban.” 

I went back to the hotel for an- 
other family council. “There’s 
nothing in the afternoon paper,” 
Grace informed me. 

“Well, let’s just go for a drive,” 
I said. “A typist at the hospital 
gave me an address to look up 
and we can stop there. I don’t 
think it will mean anything.” 

The number was 258 Randle 
Road. I left Grace and the chil- 
dren in the car and walked down 
three steps below the street level 
to the front door. An African 
servant answered my knock. 

“Is Mr. Albin at home?” I asked. 

“Go round to back,” instructed 
the servant and pointed to a walk 
which led to the rear. 

A venerable, plainly-dressed pa- 
triarch sat on the back verandah. 
There must be some mistake, I 
thought to myself. Surely, he 


doesn’t own a block of flats. 
“Mr. Albin?” I inquired politely. 
“Yes, sit down, won't you?” he 
invited. 
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“Tm an American, Mr. Albin, 
and I’m looking for a place for 
my family to live. One of the 
clerks at King Edward Hospital 
told me that you might have a 
flat for rent.” 

“Word certainly gets around, 
doesn’t it?” he smiled. “I do have 
one down on the Marine Parade, 
but it won't be ready until Feb- 
ruary Ist.” I made a quick men- 
tal calculation. February Ist was 
just one week away. 

“But why did you come all the 
way to South Africa from Amer- 
ica?” he asked. 

I explained that we were a 
Catholic family who had become 
interested in missionary work and 
that we had come to the Union to 
live and to try in all that we did 
to give an example of Christian 
family life. 

He seemed intrigued by the 
idea, but I wanted to get on with 
the flat. 

“How large is it?” I ventured. 

“There are two rooms, a sleep- 
ing porch, kitchen and bathroom,” 
he answered. “The rent is eighteen 
guineas a month.” 

I wondered how we could fit 
into the box he described and 
mentally juggled eighteen guineas 
into about $52. 

“Could we...ah...er... see 
the flat?” I stammered. “I have a 
car outside and we could drive 
there.” 

“Yes, I think so,” replied Mr. 
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Albin. “My wife will go: with 
you.” 

He called to his wife in the 
lounge and a small, vigorous wo- 
man of seventy came onto the 
verandah. 

“Will you go with Mr. Rogan 
to Beach Mansions?” he asked. 
“He will be renting No. 2, if he 
likes it.” 

She smiled agreeably at her 
husband’s request and we went 
out to the car. When the family 
had been introduced, we drove 
down a steep hill to the beach 
front. Mrs. Albin directed park- 
ing operations and we _ walked 
through a long corridor at Beach 
Mansions to the front of the build- 
ing. She unlocked the door of 
No. 2 and showed us through the 
flat. 

The kitchen didn’t look big 
enough to prepare a meal for a 
sparrow, but I knew that Grace 
had worked wonders in other plac- 
es. 
“We will get a child’s bed for 
your little girl,” Mrs. Albin assured 
us, “and a few more chairs if you 
want them.” 

Grace and I exchanged affirma- 
tive glances returning to Mrs. Al- 
bin’s home. I walked back to 
the rear verandah and signed a 
sheet of paper which Mr. Albin 
handed me. I don’t remember a 
word that was written on it, but 
it opened the door to our new life 
in South Africa. 

“Damned Yankee luck,” growled 
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several of our new acquaintances wasn’t We said it was due com- 
when they heard what had hap- pletely to the Providence of God 
pened to us. We insisted that it and to our Lady. 


Small Marian Credo 


I believe in the Blessed Virgin Mary, eternally predestined 
by God to be in time and according to the tlesh, the Mother of 
His Son and to restore through Him the human race, fallen by 
the sin of our first parents. ‘he new Eve, truly the Mother of 
the living, she will accomplish for our salvation what the first 
woman had accomplished for our loss. 

Immaculate in her conception, she received from the first 
moment of her existence an initial grace, proportioned to the 
dignity that God reserved for her, the dignity of the divine 
motherhood. She answered so faithfully that the Angel could 
hail her: full of grace, blessed among women. 

At her voice John the Baptist was sanctified in the womb of 
his mother; with her Jesus manifested Himself to the shepherds 
and to the Magi, and at her request He performed His first 
miracle at the wedding of Cana. 

I believe that during the thirty years of the hidden life in 
the intimacy of Nazareth, between the Child Jesus and St. 
Joseph, her virginal spouse, she advanced in grace before God 
by the imitation of the virtues of her divine Son, whose lessons 
she meditated in her heart. Associated by the Fiat of the An- 
nunciation and by her divine motherhood to the work of the 
Redemption of the world, near the Cross, she united her sacrifice 
to her Son’s Sacrifice, and deserved to become the Mother of 
the Elect and the Mediatrix of all the graces merited by the 
Redeemer’s death. 

Associated with the triumph of the Resurrection and with 
the effusion of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles, she was the 
Mother of the Infant Church. 

I believe that, raised up to Heaven in body and soul, Queen 
of Heaven and Earth, beloved Daughter of the Father, Mother of 
the Son of God made man, Spouse of the Spirit of Love, Virgin 
and Mother, she is, after her Son’s humanity, the masterpiece 
of God, the glory and the honour of our humanity. 

To Her, in union with her divine Son, love, honour and 
glory forever. Amen.—Action Now! 


Tips for Lovers 


~ How to Get Married — 


Reprinted from The Tablet * 


Rev. Charles E. Curley 


WE have an intriguing title for 

our article, but the subject of 
this instruction is probably not as 
fetching as its title. For in this 
piece we take it for granted that 
boy has already met girl and that 
they have made up their minds to 
get married. 


That may be taking too much 
for granted in the case of our love- 
lorn readers (if any) who would 
‘like some sound advice on the all- 

‘ important preliminary steps. Nev- 

‘ertheless our sole intent here is to 
instruct those who are engaged, as 
to the proper manner of their 
‘nuptials, 

Perhaps there is no more fitting 
time to discuss the subject than 
early in January, near the feast of 

_ the Epiphany. 

; The story of the Marriage Feast 
at Cana is a widely known and 
well beloved bit of Sacred Scrip- 
ture. There is great appeal in the 
. picture of Christ smiling upon a 

. nuptial party and saving them em- 
-barrassment, whilst, as Crashaw 

“yputs it so beautifully, “the con- 
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scious waters saw their God and 


blushed.” 


Here was Christ’s first public 
miracle and it was wrought at the 
behest of His Mother, Mary. This 
furnishes us with strong proof of 
the intercessory powers of the 
Blessed Virgin. Then, too, the 
miraculous changing of water into 
wine surely prefigures the chang- 
ing of wine into the Blood of the 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 


The Lesson Of Cana 


But the most important lesson 
that Cana can have for us is that 
by His very attendance at the 
wedding: Christ blessed that union 
in a most special way and, in so 
doing, raised marriage to the dig- 
nity of a Sacrament. 


Marriage, therefore, is a holy 
step, a most important decision 
and one which is irrevocable. 

It is probably that in our day 
lightly considered and quickly ar- 
ranged marriages are more numer- 
ous than ever before in history. 
But there is a great danger in 
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hasty. marriages. And Mother 


Church seeing this has hedged the 


Sacrament round with many rules 
and regulations which serve as a 
protection against these poorly 
planned unions. We shall under- 
stand her grave concern in this 
matter only when we realize how 
important is her stake in the suc- 
cess of Christian Matrimony. 


Marriage was instituted primar- 
ily for the propagation of the race 
—that is to say, for the procreation 
and education of children. Such 
should be the chief purpose of all 
who marry. “Matrimony,” St. Fran- 
cis de Sales once said, “is the nur- 
sery of Christianity, destined to 
fill the earth with believers.” 

Marriage was also instituted for 
the mutual support and consola- 
tion of the contracting parties. Be- 
fore He created Eve, God declar- 
ed, “It is not good for man to be 
alone, let us make him a help-mate 
like unto himself.” Man and wo- 
man, so to speak, complete each 
other. Marriage has as its third 
object the relief of concupiscence. 
To destroy it would be tantamount 
to giving free rein to impurity. 


Essential Characteristics 


Matrimony has essential 
properties—unity and_ indissolubil- 
ity. The first characteristic is its 
oneness. So Christian marriage 
consists in the union of just one 
-man-and one’'woman. By creating 
one man and but one woman for 
that man God showed that it was 


His will that marriage.should be 
the union of two persortis only. 

As Our Lord has ‘clearly point- 
ed out, in the beginning polygamy 
was as unlawful as it is today. It 
was permitted for a time, we are 
told, “because of the hardness of 
peoples’ hearts,” to prevent great- 
er evils. But if it was tolerated, it 
was never approved. And when 
Jesus Christ came on earth to ful- 
fill the Old Law and to promul- 
gate the New Dispensation, He in- 
sisted upon a return to the. pris- 
tine standard of monogamy, : 

The other characteristic . of 
Christian wedlock is its indissolu- 
bility. Since the principal object 
of Matrimony is to provide for the 
proper bringing up of children, the 
nuptial bond must last until death. 

Accordingly, Our Lord strictly 
forbids any one to marry again as 
long as the partner to his or her 
marriage lives. What would be- 
come of their children if the par- 
ents were free to separate at their 
pleasure? 

Chief Regulations 


We know the answer. So does 
the Church and, as the guardian 
of the home, she protests with all 
her strength against any move 
aimed at destroying the indissolu- 
bility of marriage. She points out 
that the marriage knot, once tiéd, 
cannot be broken. And we' also 
have the words of Christ for ‘thiis, 
“What God has joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” 

In entering into marriage, the 
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first thing to know and remember 
is that every Catholic’s marriage 
must be witnessed by a priest. The 
Church insists on this for the very 
good reason that the validity of 
the marriage depends upon it. 
Until recently an exception was 
made in favor of those baptized 
Catholics who were never brought 
up in the Faith, but these people, 
too, are now bound by the form. 
Accordingly it follows that the 
misnamed “marriages” of Cath- 
olics before ministers or justices or 
city clerks are altogether null and 
void. These so-called run-away 
marriages or elopements have no 
value for us. If a Catholic wants 
to get married, a priest must per- 
form the ceremony. More than 
that, at least two witnesses are 
necessary for the marriage. 


Another thing you must know 
is that there are such things as 
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“banns” to be taken care of. These 
are announcements of the coming 
marriage. Regularly they are pub- 
lished for the three Sundays prior 
to the date of the wedding. Then, 
often enough, certain dispensations 
must be obtained before the mar- 
riage can be performed. Dispensa- 
tions remove impediments which 
are legal obstacles that the Church 
places in the way of those who 
are unfit for, or unworthy of Holy 
Matrimony. So-called “mixed mar- 
riages,” where one of the partners 
is not a Catholic, require special 
attention. 


Let us here draw one practical 
conclusion. Marriage is a serious 
business. If you are contemplating 
the “big step” don’t rush into it 
headlong but thoughtfully and 
prayerfully. And be sure to pre- 
sent yourself at the rectory at least 
once a month before the wedding. 


‘Roger’ 


Dick Tracy, with his wrist-watch radio, has nothing on 
Father Alfred A. Williams of Portland, Oregon. 

Father Williams serves as chaplain of five hospitals in the 
Marquam Hill section. He always is pretty much in demand so 
he makes use of a gadget called a Radio Call of America, a 
pocket-size radio receiver through which he is notified of 
urgent calls and messages from the hospitals. 

Whenever he is needed, the Radio Call transmitter begins 
broadcasting his code number. The broadcast continues until he 
receives the message and “Rogers” its receipt. In this way, he is 


jn constant touch with those he serves in the hospitals. 


Bring Out the Good in 


Your Cl 


nild’s ‘Temperament 


Sister Mary, I.H.M. 


HE home, is indeed, the cradle 

of society. It is as true today 
as it has ever been in history that 
“the hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.” Perhaps in our 
day we could better say “the hands 
that rock the cradle,” for this is 
a task that father and mother, hus- 
band and wife, should accomplish 
together. 


The guidance of children re- 
quires thought, it is true. With 
thought, it also requires an articu- 
lateness which can talk over quite 
simply and unemotionally the 
problems, the needs, the methods, 
the devices, as well as the accomp- 
lishments, which must enter the 
daily program. The friendship of 
husband and wife—and marriage 
was ordained by God to be the 
expression of the perfect friend- 
ship of man and woman — will 
grow great and strong as it nur- 
tures itself upon such important 
and vital substance as the welfare 
of the children. 

Parents will find both joy and 
hard work as they study and try to 


meet the needs of their children as 
individuals. For each child is an 
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individual. Again, this is part of 
the Divine Plan. To convince our- 
selves that God has never used 
mass production, we have only to 
examine the leaves of a tree, the 
stones of the earth, or the children 
of a given family. There are es- 
sential likenesses, it is true—but 
there are many individual differ- 
ences. The number of children 
possible to a given pair of parents, 
without duplication, probably goes 
up into the billions, so great is the 
variety of traits in human nature. 
Differences are physical and men- 
tal, moral and social. The matrix, 
or basis, of the mental, moral and 
social differences in individuals 
grows out of nature. 


Types of Temperaments 


Temperaments may be classi- 
fied within a few groups or types, 
in spite of the great variation 
which exists from individual to 
individual. Usually a child will 
be dominantly of one type of tem- 
perament with some traits of the 
other types present in a greater 
or less degree. The old Greek 
classification of temperament is 
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as good as any we know. It gives 
four types: 

1) The sanguine—this type tends 
to be bright, happy and active, 
but superficial. 


2) The choleric—this type tends 
to be serious, thoughtful, with 
good judgment but it is also quick 
tempered and intolerant of others. 


3) The melancholic — this type 
tends also to be serious, thought- 
ful, with good judgment, but it 
also tends to be sad and to look 
at the dark side of things and eas- 
ily becomes discouraged. 


4) The phlegmatic — this tvpe 
can think and work well, but it 
is slow, tends to put things off, 
lacks initiative and finds pleasure 
in doing nothing. It may be re- 
marked parenthetically that the 
phlegmatic temperament is prob- 
ably a condition of thyroid defi- 
ciency rather than a true tempera- 
ment. 


Bring Out Good Traits 


Obviously, the problem of train- 
ing the child is the problem of 
bringing out strongly the good 
traits of his temperament by form- 
ing them into habits while inhibit- 
ing the undesirable ones so that 
they will have no place in his char- 
acter. A parent who knows his 
child and is willing to work persist- 


ently at his formation can make a 
good and relatively strong charac- 
ter out of any one of the tempera- 
ment types. 


The Little Flower was probably 
a choleric type with a strong ad- 
mixture of the melancholic. She 
says of herself that if she had not 
had the careful training which was 
given her during the years of her 
formation she would surely have 
lost her soul because of her head- 
strong, domineering disposition. 


Mental health, which is closely 
allied to a good strong character, 
requires, therefore, the formation 
of the mental habits. These habits 
bring into strong relief the good 
characteristics of a child’s tem- 
perament. At the same time they 
inhibit the undesirable or weaker 
characteristics of that tempera- 
ment. To study the child’s native 
temperament and to adjust the 
formation of mental habits to what 
they find in that study is the great 
educational contribution of parents 
to society today. To do this has 
been the priceless contribution 
which parents have made to the 
welfare of society all through the 
ages. Because of this contribu- 
tion, all of them, humble parents 
and renowned ones alike, deserve 
the undying praise of all society 
as a whole, and each ef us in par- 
ticular. 


Broken homes and broken toys ‘seldom 20 together. 
—Joseph Quinn. 


To Get Out of A Rut 


Make A Plus Gesture 


Norah Smaridge 


ALL of us, from time to time, 

make what psychologists call 
a plus gesture. We do something 
to give a fillip to the day’s routine. 
Mother suddenly runs to the 
beauty salon and gets her hair cut 
in Mamie Eisenhhowers. Dad buys 
a wildly extravagant tool for his 
workshop. Daughter paints her 
closet bright blue. 

The plus gesture is a healthy 
one. We turn to it instinctively 
when life seems flat, and it seldom 
fails to bring back the spark. Usu- 
ally, our gesture is small and 
quick; sometimes it is elaborate — 
we do over the living-room or take 
a trip to Mexico. 


But we can use the plus gesture 
where it is even more valuable — 
in our spiritual lives. Next time 
we feel worried by a lack of fer- 
vor, let’s try a livening-up of our 
religious routine. 

Perhaps we always go to the 
same Mass, in the same church. 
Let’s break the habit. If we have 
been attending late Mass, let’s go 
to the very earliest for a change. 
There is something about early 
morning that makes the world feel 
fresh and new; the church is cool, 
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quiet, uncrowded. We can hear ' 
the priest more distinctly, follow 
the Mass with greater concentra- 
tion and devotion. : 
If, on the other hand, we in- 
variably go to early Mass, let’s 
reverse the process and_ attend 
High Mass occasionally — or at 
least a Mass with a choir and a 
more leisurely sermon. And, 
though we won't desert our par- 
ish church, why not visit a differ- 
ent church once in a while? Make 
an occasion of it; drive to the 
church with the beautiful Lourdes 
grotto, or the outdoor shrine of 
St. Francis of Assisi. And if we 
have a cathedral within range, let’s 
pay it a special visit, light a candle 
at the side altar of our favorite 
saint, and stay for Benediction in 
an atmosphere of awe-inspiring 
beauty and majesty. ue 
Equally refreshing is a visit 
to a convent chapel. Something 
about its shining order, its hushed 
serenity, wins an invariable re- 
sponse; we feel a sharp reaction 
from materialism and worldliness. 
Agnes Repplier wrote exquisitely 
of convent chapels; we might bor- 
row her essays from our library, 
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read them aloud in the family 
circle. 


It is a plus gesture, too, some- 
times to visit a church in the for- 
eign section — perhaps an Italian 
church, with its bright colors, its 
sweet, doll-like statues, its happy, 
childlike atmosphere. Or we might 
visit a church where we can hear 
a sermon delivered in the tongue 
of our ancestors — French, Ger- 
man, Spanish. The effect is to 
make us realize vividly the uni- 
versality of the Church. We are 
proud to find She is one and the 
same, no matter where we go. 

For inspiration, we should visit 
a brand-new church; it will waken 
us to new appreciation of the vital- 
ity of our faith and the enterprise 
of our pastors. Architecturally, 
new and interesting things are be- 
ing accomplished. The Blessed 
Sacrament Church in Holyoke, 
Mass., makes a radical departure 
from everything we are used to. 
Built in octagonal form, it has only 
eight rows of pews — but they 
seat 1,000 people, and everyone 
is close to the altar. Another new 
church has a striking innovation—a 
turntable altar. Turned one way, 
it faces a little chapel; turned the 
other, it faces a huge auditorium. 
Still another church, St. Ann’s, in 
Cleveland Heights, is a magnifi- 
cent structure built out of uncon- 
ventional materials. Its massive 


marble pillars and great bronze 
chandeliers came from a demol- 
ished bank; even its Holy Water 


fonts were converted from the old 
bank’s drinking fountains. English 
oak panels were purchased from 
a Cleveland mansion to line the 
confessionals. And the magnificent 
organ comes, surprisingly enough, 
from an old Presbyterian church. 


Our home, too, can benefit by 
a plus gesture. Now is the time 
to build a shrine, in our yard or 
indoors; more than anything else, 
it will be an effective reminder to 
“lift up our hearts” a dozen times 
a day. In Bavaria, every Catholic 
household has its shrine, lovingly 
referred to as the Herrgottswinkel 
— the Lord God’s comer. Shrines 
can be easily adapted to any type 
of interior. We may use an alcove 
or recess, an extended window- 
sill, or even a simple shelf built 
across a corner of the room. 


Or our plus gesture may take 
the shape of a new statue or pic- 
ture. If our holy pictures have so 
far been confined to reproductions 
of Old Masters, we may introduce 
a work by a modern artist — per- 
haps Ferruzzi’s “Little Madonna,” 
sometimes known as “The Madon- 
na of the Streets.” Or we may treat 
our home to an exquisite and 
streamlined Hummel Madonna, in 
pure white ceramic. If the gesture 
must of necessity by a small one, 
we can at least have new holy 
water fonts to hang near our doors, 
or new rosary beads to replace the 
broken ones, or a tiny wood-carv- 
ing of our patron saint, to stand 
on our bed table. 
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MAKE A PLUS GESTURE 


More than anything else, prob- 
ably, our family library can use 
some additions. Has it anything 
beyond a dusty “Imitation of 
Christ” and a few tattered maga- 
zines to show that ours is a Catho- 
lic household? Surely it needs a 
plus gesture — a fine new bio- 
graphy or two (Merton’s “The Sign 
of Jonas,” or Bruckberger’s “Mary 
Magdalene,” or Auclair’s “Teresa 
of Avila” or a current work of re- 
ference, like the “National Catho- 
lic Almanac.” And, while we are 
about it, why not renew those 
lapsed subscriptions to our dio- 
cesan newspaper and our favorite 
Catholic magazine? 

Even in our correspondence, we 
may make a plus gesture that will 
do much to revive our spiritual 
fervor. Remember our missionary- 
friend, Father X? — and dear old 
Sister Imelda, still carrying on at 
the Orphanage? We used to write 
to them regularly, but lately we 
have lost touch. A pity; their let- 
ters did so much good, giving us 
a telling glimpse into truly dedi- 
cated lives. Let’s take up the cor- 
respondence again, and remember 
them specially in our prayers. 
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Even our acts of charity are apt 
to fall into a rut. We give money, 
of course — but why not make a 
plus gesture and give something 
more intimate, something of per- 
sonal service? We can choose from 
dozens of organizations that can 
use our help — everything from 
asylums for the blind to foundling 
hospitals. What a fruitful experi- 
ence it would be to help a blind 
girl with her studies, or give some 
motherless tot an hour of play and 
cuddling! 

In our material life, we try to 
refresh ourselves periodically by 
“getting away from it all.” We es- 
cape to the woods, the seashore, 
the mountains; or, in a once-in-a- 
lifetime gesture, we fly off to Eur- 
ope. But we can escape further 
and more effectively by simply 
taking flight from the material to 
the spiritual. Our venture may be 
as brief as a day’s retreat in a city 
convent, or as long as a family 
pilgrimage to St. Anne de Beaupre. 
All that is needed, in this spiritual 
plus gesture, is to get away tem- 
porarily from the things of earth 
and come into revivifying contact 
with the things of heaven. 


Going Up? 
American elevator boys are a hardened lot, but conceivably 
even they would be hesitant to announce, ‘Seventh floor. All 


out for the Catholic Church.’ 


Yet the operators in Mitsukoski’s, Tokyo’s largest depart- 
ment store, do this every day since the store remodeled its 
top floor to make a Catholic chapel. Business is good in Mit- 
sukoski’s; in fact, the top floor special is a better drawing 
card than the bargain basement.—Mission Digest 
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A Short Story 


Mom Didn't Like Trucks 


Maude 


Norman 


OM hated trucks, especially 

the big ones whose tail-lights 
almost hit our house as they swung 
around the corner. 

“One of those imitation box cars 
will miss the turn some night,” 
she’d grumble, “and come right 
through the house. We'll wake up 
dead in our beds.” 

I didn’t see how we could wake 
up if we were dead, but I knew 
she was just talking. Poor Mom, 
I thought, I wish 1 would grow 
faster so I could help her. 

I was sitting under the apple 
tree one morning, where Mom had 
put me before she went to work, 
when a big one came zooming 
around the corner. In spite of the 
sign warning of a sharp _ turn, 
strangers didn’t realize just how 
sharp it was. I could see the driver 
twisting the wheel like mad. but 
the truck left the road, knock- 
ing down our mail-box and part 
of our fence. 

The driver climbed out and ran 
back to the corner, where he flag- 
ged down another truck, like the 
one astride our fence. The other 
truck stopped then went on and 
the driver of the one in our yard 
came back. By now the sounds — 
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and the sinell, told me it was load- ; 
ed with cattie. 

“Hey, Bud, where’s your folks?” 
the driver called. He sounded like 
Gene Autry. 

“Mom’s working, she’s going to. 
be awful mad,” I called back. 

He came over to where I was 
sitting. 

“We'll fix the fence, that isn’t 
anything,” he said, “but this is a 
dang-fool place to have a house.” 

“My Dad built it before the new | 
road went through,” I answered. 
“Now Mom won't sell, because she 
says we couldn't find another place 
to live. You'd better get your truck 
out of here, Mister, before Mom: 
comes. She hates trucks.” 

“Hates trucks. Why?” 

“Becatise my Dad was killed by 
one and then a few weeks ago, 
one knocked me off my bicycle. 
and did this.” I pointed to my 
broken lec. 

He whistled. “That's too bad., 
No wonder she doesn’t like them. 
What were you doing when you. 
got hit?” 

I squirmed. I hadn’t told Mom 
I thought I had plenty of time to, 
cross the road ahead of the truck. , 
I figured she had enough to worry, 
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her. Besides, as long as_ she 
thought the truck was to blame, 
she’ didn’t scold me. 


“You're from the West, aren't 
your” I asked. 


“Texas.” He was busy writing 
in a little book. “Now, if you'll 
give me your mother’s name and 
address—” he stopped and stared 
at Mom running down the road. 


I guess Mom is pretty. I had 
never thought much about it, she 
was just my mother, but the way 
the driver was staring—. 

The scarf she wore around her 
head while working was gone and 
her hair was flying around her 
face. The sun made it all shiny, 
like gold. Her cheeks were as pink 
as the roses climbing over the 
fence. 

“Are you all right, Teddy?” She 
ran her hands over me as if she 
were afraid some more bones were 
broken. “They said there had been 
an accident.” 

“It’s nothing, Ma’am,” the driver 
started, but Mom whirled around. 

“It’s nothing, he says!” Mom is 
small and she glowered up at 
him like a little banty hen, spunk- 
ing up to a big, Rhode Island Red 
rooster. “My child’s life jeopar- 
dized, my mail box and fence de- 
stroyed and you stand there and 
say it’s nothing.” 

‘I hoped he wouldn’t be angry 
at ‘her. He was a nice looking 
man. Not young, exactly, but not 
old either. His eyes were blue and 
smiley. He had taken off his hat 
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when Mom ran up and his hair 
was black and curly, like a span- 
iel puppy's. 

“['m_ right sorry, Ma’am.” His 
voice did sound sorry. “I'll take 
care of the damage. I'll be glad 
to fix the mail box and fence my- 
self. I'll fix them up proper, also 
the yard.” 


A string of cattle-laden trucks 
had passed and I wanted to ask 
if they were the same outfit as 
his, but grown-ups don’t like to 
be interrupted. Besides, Mom and 
the driver were looking at each 
other kinda queer. 


“I don’t want to too 
severe,” Mom said. She certainly 
surprised me. She didn’t sound at 
all like she did at first. “I know 
you drivers don’t make very much 
money and I suppose you have a 
family to support, Mr.—” 

“Crocket, Ma’am, David Crock- 
ett. No Ma’am, I have no family.” 

“Are you any relation to Davy 
Crockett, the Indian fighter?” I 
asked eagerly. 

“No, though I'd admire to be. 
My mother just liked the name 
David, I guess. I'll be back to fix 
the fence.” 

“Gee, Mom, isn’t he nice?” I 
asked as we were eating lunch, 
before she went back to work. 

I had seen her put sugar in 
her tea twice, and now she sat 
stirring it around and around, as 
if she wasn’t thinking of what she 
was doing. 

“Nice? Oh yes, I suppose so. 


. 


But I doubt if he comes back. I 
was foolish to listen to him.” 

But he did come back, not once 
but many times. And what a dif- 
ference his coming made. Listen- 
ing to him, I lay under the stars 
at night, followed the chuck wag- 
on, listened to cows bawling for 
their calves. It was better than 
any movie. His stories made it 
all so real. 

It took a powerful long time to 
fix the fence. Of course he couldn't 
work long on any trip and he spent 
a lot of time talking to me. Some- 
times he would bring food with 
him, cook it and have it ready 
when Mom came home. 

“Aren't you wasting a lot of 
time?” she asked one evening as 
they were washing the dishes, (he 
always insisted on helping). “It 
seems three months is long enough 
to fix a few feet of fence and fill 
up the holes in the lawn.” 

I was surprised to see Dave’s 
ears get red. I didn’t know men 
blushed. “I aimed to fix it right, 
while I was at it. I guess I’m about 
through, now.” 

“Yes,” Mom’s voice sounded sort 
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of trembly, like it did when she 
told me Spot, my dog, had been 
hit by a car. “It is all finished but 
the mail box. Teddy will miss 
you.” 

Dave laid down the cup he was 
drying, very carefully. “I was hop- 
ing you wouldn’t need another 
mail box — here. There’s no call 
for Ted to miss me.” 

Mom kept washing the same 
plate over and over, until Dave 
took it from her and held her 
hands. The soapy water from her 
wet hands dripped onto the floor, 
but she didn’t seem to notice it. 

“I would never marry another 
truck driver,” she said. I hadn't 
heard say anything about 
marrying, but he didn’t seem sur- 
prised, just laughed. 

“You won't be,” he said. “I was 
just filling in for a driver who was 
sick. Those are my cattle we haul.” 

We're leaving for Texas next 
week. Dave says I can have a pony 
of my own. Mom is selling the 
house and putting the money in 
what she calls my college fund. 
But who wants to go to college? 
I'm going to be a cowboy. 


Someone Will Eat That Word! 


Formal expulsion sentences handed down to missioners 
in the kangaroo courts that “try” them on trumped-up charges 
of murder of infants, cruelty to children, espionage activities, 
and the like, always read: “forever.” One Sister, who was es- 
corted under armed guard to the border between China and 
Hong Kong, looked back and said: “Forever? I will be coming 


back again. Someone will eat the word ‘Forever’ ! ’—Maryknoll 
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His Mom Works, So 


Bob Talks Things Over 


Kathryn Gade 


‘ ‘Bos: why didn’t you tell me 
about the police being in 

the neighborhood the other day?” 
“Well, gee, mom, let me clue 
you. I was going to tell you Tues- 
day — remember, when I started 
to talk about us guys getting to- 
gether to play blacksmith? You 
said I could talk later, you were 
too tired to be bothered just then. 
And Wednesday night you went 
to your club and after that it just 
didn’t seem important any more.” 


“It was pretty embarrassing to 
hear it from the neighbors, last 
night, and even more embarrassing 
to have to admit that I didn’t know 
a thing about it. It seems to me 
you should be able to keep out of 
trouble a few hours between 
school and six o'clock.” 


“Look, mom; all we did was 
climb on Mark’s garage roof and 
he calls the police. What’s so aw- 
ful about climbing on an old 


roof?” 
Important Things Like... 


Bob gulped his last spoon of 
cereal and carried his dishes to the 
sink for later washing: “The next 


time anything important like that 
happens I'll tell you.” 


Bob’s thoughts began to spin. 

“Anything important like that— 
Boy, that would include things 
like that time we broke Mr. 
Thompson’s window. Whew! was 
he mad. The other boys really got 
it, but by the time mom got home 
the thing blew over and since she 
doesn’t have time to neighbor 
much, no one told her. And the 
time the cops came down and took 
our sling. shots away. I ’spose mom 
would consider that important, too. 

“Lots of things seem important 
when they first happen, that really 
aren't at all. If mom didn’t work, 
I'd probably be bothering her with 
things all the time that just 
seemed important when they hap- 
pened. Like the time Smithie stole 
that candy and I got blamed 
“cause I was there. Or even the 
story of how me and Jerry found 
the puppy dog. Golly, that was a 
cute little dog — bet mom would 
have liked to see it. Jerry’s mother 
sure’ laughed when we told her 
how it kept following us. I bet 
mom would laugh at some of the 
funny things that happen around 
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here, too. Tough she has to miss 
them. But that’s what I mean — 
so many things keep happening 
and by the time mom and dad get 
finished talking about the things 
they have to talk about before dad 
starts watching t.v., mom has to 
get busy and I just don’t feel like 
telling them anymore. By that 
time they just don’t seem funny or 
important or something — oh, I 
don’t know what it is. 
Where Does He Get It? 


“There are things I'd like to ask 
mom about, too. All that stuff 
Jackie talks about, for instance. 
Wonder where he gets all that 
stuff. Sometimes I don’t know 
whether to listen or not. But you 
can’t just bust out with that kind 
of questions to your mom or dad. 
You have to take it easy like when 
you're having a long talk; the way 
I did with mom before she was 
so busy and tired. 

“Maybe it isn’t too bad having 
mom work, though. Not getting 
heck for some of the things kind 
of makes up for having to take 
care of my own sores and not 
having her here to take my part 
when John and Terry tease me 
until I can hardly take it. 

“No one ever teases John and 
Terry, even if their mother does 
work, ’cause they’re in high school 
and too big for any one to pick 
on. They don’t need a mother 
around. 

“Bet their mother would be mad 
though if she knew they were 


shooting at the birds every after- 
noon after school. I had a notion 
to tell little Janie’s mother how 
they almost hit her instead of a 
bird once. Hated to be a tattle-tale 
though; besides John and Terry 
would take it out on me later, 
probably. 

“Mrs. Thompson says they ought 
to have paper routes or something 
so they wouldn’t have all that 
time to annoy other people, or 
else have someone home to watch 
them, even if they are big. 

“Mrs. Thompson is always com- 
plaining about mothers around 
here that work and leave their 
kids alone. Timmie says she’s just 
an old crab, but she’s nice when 
we don’t play on her grass. Then 
she was good enough not to tell 
Jackie’s mother when Jackie threw 
mud on her porch because she told 
him to stay off her flowers. "Course 
I heard her say it wouldn’t do any 
good to tell Jackie’s mother, cause 
she’s always on the defensive 
where her children are concerned— 
whatever that means. 

Sue Seems Okay 

“Jackie’s really lucky though, 
even if his mother does work. He’s 
got a fourteen year old sister to 
help him when he gets into 
trouble. She’s pretty nice to him, 
too, gives him extra dimes out of 
her allowance and doesn’t tell 
when he plays down by the creek 
and all he has to do is promise 
not to tell their mother she smokes 
or when she has boys in the house. 
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“Mrs. Miller must be kind of 
-mean not to want Sue to have boys 
-in, especially when most of the 
girls on the street aren’t allowed 
‘to be with her. Wonder why? Sue 
“seems okay. Jackie says his sister 
says they’re just jealous because 
she has so many nice clothes, but 
that day I had lunch with Timmie 
Wilkins I heard Mrs. Wilkins tell 
Beth that she would like to work 
and have extra money, too, but in- 
stead she stayed home and took 
care of her children and she wasn’t 
going to have them hanging 
around a home where there was 
no supervision. 


“Sure was swell eating lunch 
with Tim that day. That warm 
cocoa tasted good. Bet it’s nice to 
come in every noon and have 
everything ready on the table. But 
shucks, guess my way is better, 
I can grab a double decker and 
eat it on the way out — lots more 
time to play. 


“Mrs. McDonald is trying to get 
a job now, too. I heard her tell 
Mrs. Wilkins they need a new re- 
frigerator and that’s the only way 
she'll get one. 


“We got our new refrigerator 
‘and mom says she’s only going to 
work until she gets a new rug for 
the living room. Gee, that'll be 
‘swell not to have to come into the 
empty old house after school. I 


wouldn’t tell anyone I get scared 
but sometimes it seems kind of 
spooky. Yesterday, she said the 
dining room rug looked kind of 
shabby, too. Cripes sake, hope she 
doesn’t want to buy a new rug for 
there, too, or she never will quit 
her old job. 

“Oh, it’s okay; in a way I like 
it. I can do lots of things mom 
would probably worry about if she 
was here. If Mrs. McDonald does 
get a job, I'll bet Joe will go over 
by the tracks with Jackie and me. 
It’s fun walking the trestle. Of 
course his grandma will be home, 
but she’s too old to watch him 
like his mom does. We wouldn't 
stay long and she’d never know he 
was gone, I'll betcha. 

“For pete’s sake, howd I get 
to thinking of all that junk? Mom’s 
‘ride’ is outside already.” 

““Bye mom. Sure I'll shine my 
shoes and comb my hair before I 
go to school. "Bye. Don’t worry — 
I'll lock the house before I go to 
play with the boys, after school.’ 

“Gosh, the house seems funny 
when mom and dad are both gone 
for work in the mornings. Just like 
it does when I first come in after 
school. I’m getting out of here. To 
heck with my shoes — they look 
okay. Now where’s my comb? 
Dam if I’m going way up stairs; 
just ‘brush it back with my hand. 
There, can’t tell the difference, 
anyway.” 


Nobody yet has invented a better lie detector than a 


woman.—0O. A. Battista. 
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Independent Again 


Baby-Sitting Grandma 


Margaret Chivers 


JN two minutes, the train would 

be in the station. Two minutes 
more to be herself; when she step- 
ped on the platform, she would 
become a grandma, living around 
the edges of another family’s life. 

“If I had any other place to go,” 
thought Mrs. Toman, “I wouldn't 
get off the train.” 

But she did, of course. At sixty- 
five, you had lots of experience in 
doing what had to be done. She 
gave a tilt to the new navy hat 
with the red feather, which she 
hoped Evelyn wouldn't think was 
too cocky for a grandmother and 
a not-too-recent widow, and walk- 
ed erectly across the platform with 
her quick little step. Warmth came 
up in her heart as they came to 
meet her, Ralph, her son-in-law, 
and the two older children. 


‘Little Pitchers’ 


“Mama’s home with Tootsie, 
grandma,” shouted Fred. 

Nine-year-old Mary looked 
primly through her spectacles. 
“Now that we are giving you a 
home, mama can get out more.” 
“Mary!” said Ralph. “The car’s 


this way, Mother Toman. And 
we're glad to have you. I hope you 
know that.” 

“Never mind, Ralph. I raised a 
family and I know that children 
aren’t born with tact.” 

“You're going to have my room,” 
said Mary. “I have a couch in 
the sun room until we can afford 
to make a bedroom in the attic.” 


At dinner later, Mrs. Tomal 
smiled at her daughter. “Evelyn, 
it was thoughtful of you to re- 
member how much I like chicken 
pie.” For a moment a smile came 
to Evelyn’s severely handsome 
face, and they were mother and 
daughter, not the lady of the house 
and a relative come to stay. Then 
Evelyn posed a business-like air. 

“Now mother, you must under- 
stand that this is your home, too. 
If you want to go out or have 
friends in, after you get acquaint- 
ed, we will try to plan. Just let 
me know in plenty of time, if you 
are not going to be here, so that I 
can arrange for a sitter if neces- 
sary. They're impossible to get 
on short notice. But I know we're 
all going to be one happy family.” 
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“I came with the understand- 
ing that I'd pull my weight, 
Evelyn. I can still do housework. 
Children and I like each other.” 


“We've been saving the mend- 
ing, too,” said Mary. 

“About tonight,” Evelyn went 
on, “I feel just awful about it on 
your first evening, but there’s an 
important party, some people 
we've been anxious to know better, 
and I hated to refuse their first 
invitation. Ralph thought we 
shouldn't go, but he doesn’t real- 
ize that you don’t always get an- 
other chance.” 


“You can read me my new com- 
ic book when I’m in bed,” prom- 
ised Freddie. 


“And Daddy said you're not to 
do the dishes your first night,” 
said Mary, “even if they are late 
to the party.” 


Not Just Sitting 


There were times when she en- 
joyed being grandmother, 
thought Mrs. Toman a few days 
later, as she pushed the baby bug- 
gy down the street with Fred on 
his tricycle ahead. Tootsie, beauti- 
ful in a pink bonnet, gazed benign- 
ly on admiring passersby, and 
Fred was by turns a jet plane, a 
streamliner and Buck Rogers. 


The sun shone cheerfully. Back 
home her study club was meet- 
ing; this outdoor exercise was no 
doubt healthier, and perhaps they 


would give her a party when she 
went back to visit. 


Tonight she would shut herself 
in her room with the new library 
book, the one that had made 
Evelyn raise her eyebrows. (Were 
you not supposed to read thrillers 
just because you were old?) She’d 
wrap her feet in a blanket and 
have a cozy evening. Perhaps it 
would be necessary to take some 
money from her little cache and 
get an electric heater. The room 
was heated well enough for a bed- 
room, but at sixty-five you wanted 
some warmth around your ankles, 


Evelyn would ask why she 
didn’t sit in the living room, where 
the radio was blatting away and 
Fred was playing with his dog. 
She would offer to pay for the 
heater. 


A big, jolly-looking woman 
about her own age came down the 
street, shepherding two children. 
The stranger smiled broadly. “It’s 
a brisk afternoon for the baby-sit- 
ting business when the Child 
Study Club meets.” 

“I'm not a baby-sitter. I’m just 
a grandma, working for her board 
and room.” What a thing for me to 
say! thought Mrs. Toman. But 
she looks so frank and friendly. 

“I'm disappointed. Hoped you 
were going into the business in 
this neighborhood. I’ve got more 
than I can handle. I like a day off 
now and then. My name’s Peter- 
son. I live in that little house 
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around. the corner.” She made an 
agile swoop after one of her charg- 
es who was trying to push Fred off 
his tricycle. “And Id like to know 
why they call it baby-sitting. Most 
of them aren’t babies, and most of 
the time you don’t sit.” 

‘ “Ts it really a business?” asked 
Mrs. Toman. 

“You don’t make a living at it, 
though you could if you did it in 
some towns, and every afternoon 
and night. The most folks pay 
‘here is seventy-five cents an hour, 
a dollar after midnight. But it 
brings in enough extra so I can 
keep my own home and my 
-inde—” she broke off embarrassed. 
“Of course, I don’t happen to 
have any of my own who need me. 
‘But you know as well as I do that 
the insurance that was enough ten 
years ago doesn’t stretch these 
days. Say, there’s a good movie 
at, the neighborhood theatre to- 
night; lots of singing and dancing, 
and I'm taking an evening off. 
‘This is pretty sudden, but would 
you like to go?” 

“Let me see. They were out the 
Jast two nights, and Ralph doesn’t 
like to leave home every evening. 
I think I can. Ill call you after 
dinner.” 


Now That Mother’s Here 


.Evelyn was full of information 
at the dinner table that evening. 
The speaker on Family Relations 
had been most inspiring. “She said 
the old days when several genera- 
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tions lived under the same roof 
were better for the children, moth- 
er.” The phone rang. “Oh,” said 
Evelyn in answer,: “that sounds 
like fun. I know Ralph would love 
to come. Be seeing you.” Then on 
her return to the table, “I don’t 
suppose, mother, that you had any 
plans for tonight?” 

As her parents were leaving, 
Mary wailed, “Oh mama, what 
about my costume? It’s got to be 
finished for the dress rehearsal in 
the morning.” 

“Are there any wings to sew 
on?” asked Mrs. Toman. “You 
were always being an angel or a 
fairy and I had a dreadful time 
with the wings.” She tried to 
imagine spectacled, pig-tailed 
Mary as either. 

“No,” said Mary. 
“A what?” 

“I'm a rat in the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. There’s a tail, though.” 

“Good greif!” cried Mrs. To- 
man, 

“Mama, 
asked Mary. 

As she washed the lunch dishes 
next day, Mrs. Toman heard Ev- 
elyn and a caller in earnest con- 
versation in the living room. 

“Gwen, I'd love to go, but you 
know I have three children.” 

The caller, a brisk young wo- 
man in a trim suit, came to the 
kitchen door. “Mrs. Toman, come 
help me persuade Evelyn to go to 


“Tm a rat.” 


was that swearing?” 
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the state convention. She’s been 
asked to give her paper on Mental 
Hygiene in the Primary Schools. 
It’s an honor for the town and an 
honor for her, and it will do so 
much good. Surely, Evelyn, you 
can get away for just three days 
and nights now that your mother 
is here.” 


The second evening of Evelyn’s 
absence, when a weary Grand- 
mother Toman was serving the 
dinner, she noticed that Mary 
avoided her eyes, and later slipped 
off to her couch in the sun-room 
an hour early. Mrs. Toman went 
in and found Mary with her head 
buried in the pillow. 


“What's the matter, grand- 
daughter?” She put her hand on 
the hunched little shoulders, but 
they remained stiff. 


“['m not going to be in the play 
tomorrow,” Mary mumbled. She 
turned over and fiercely addressed 
the ceiling. “I can’t help it if I 
wear glasses. I know rats don’t. 
But Harry Benson found a picture 
of a rat in the health book and he 
drew glasses on it and _ wrote 
I just won't be in the old 


“But your mother will be so dis- 
appointed, Mary. The thing to do 
is to be such a jolly, lively rat that 
everybody will laugh, mother too.” 

“She won’t even be there. It’s 
tomorrow afternoon.” Her head 
went back into the pillow. “She 
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used to be home more before you 
came.” 


Buried Troubles 


When Mrs. Toman felt that she 
could speak around the lump in 
her throat, she reached out and 
stroked the neck between the awk- 
ward pig-tails. 

“Mary, when I was a little girl, 
my mother used to say, ‘Never 
take a trouble to bed with you. 
Put it on the bureau for the night, 
and sometimes in the morning the 
answer is there.’ ” 


“I haven’t got a bureau,” mut- 
tered Mary. 


“You have one in your room, the 
room you are letting me use. Sup- 
pose we go and spend the night 
there. I have a trouble too, and 
we'll put them on the bureau to- 
gether.” 


As her grandmother braided her 
hair next morning, Mary said shy- 
ly: “I did like you said. I put my 
glasses on the bureau. And then 
I thought, when it is time for the 
play I will put my glasses on the 
teacher's desk.” 


“But can you see well enough 
without them?” 

“I can hold on to Melva’s tail. 
She’s the rat in front of me.” 

“Fine. And Fred and Toots and 
I will be in the front row.” Mrs. 
Toman hoped that Melva’s mother 
took firm stitches. 

“What about your trouble?” 

“I think,” said Grandma Toman, 


B 
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“that the answer to mine might be 
around the corner.” 


And around the corner they 
went later that morning, she and 
Tootsie and Fred, up the walk to 
the little house set close to the 
ground in shrubbery. 


Mrs. Peterson came to the door. 
Behind her was a room in which 
the bright flowers on the wall- 
paper clashed with bright flowers 
in the carpet, and the curtains 
were so crisp they crackled. An 
odor of fresh coffee and fresh 
bread steamed out, and Mrs. 
Peterson’s smile was like the morn- 
ing sun. 

That night a carful of women 
deposited a rather bedraggled 
looking Evelyn. “Mother, I'm ex- 
hausted. But the meeting was a 
success. How’s everything? Was it 
to much for you?” 


In Business Now 


Mrs. Toman went into the bed- 
room and behind the closed door 
tried to screw uv her courage for 
what would no doubt be a painful 
scene. Perhaps with both of them 
so tried she should wait a day or 
two. No, she would weaken. She’d 
just have to put on her hat and go. 

“Why mother, where are you off 
to?” asked Evelyn. “I thought 
you'd put Tootsie to bed while I 
unpack.” 

I feel mean, thought Mrs. To- 
man, but it’s now or never! 
“Evelyn, I made some plans while 


you were gone. I have a room with 
Mrs. Peterson around the corner. 
We're in the baby-sitting business. 
That won't mean I can’t help you 
occasionally. Here’s my card with 
the phone number, and—” (her 
voice quavered, but she took a 
deep breath and went on) “and 
the rates. Youll notice that I’ve 
made a reduction for grandchild- 
ren. Fifty cents an hour instead of 
seventy-five. But after midnight 
it’s the same for everybody, one 
dollar an hour.” 


Evelyn was rendered speech- 
less. It was painful to see, and Mrs. 
Toman turned quickly to her son- 
in-law. “Ralph, can you bring my 
suitcases around the corner?” 

“Of course, Mother Toman,” he 
said, and behind Evelyn’s back he 
raised his hands and clapped them 
above his head in salute. 

“And Evelyn,” said Mrs. Toman, 
“don't forget to call me in plenty 
of time, if you want me.” 


Evelyn turned red and her eyes 
filled. Her mother stepped to her 
and cupped her hands gently on 
her daughter's cheeks, as she had 
done when Evelyn was a little 
girl and needed to be “spoken to.” 

“It's better this way, daughter. 
Better for everyone.” She winked 
back some tears in her own eyes 
and went briskly out the door, to 
independence. 


“I can go around the corner to 
my grandma’s house, like in the 
stories,” whispered Mary. 


School Teacher Says 


There’s More Than 
The Three R’s 


Joan Lowery Nixon 


EVEN-year-old Margaret came 
back to visit my schoolroom. 
She had transferred from my class 
at the public school to the Catho- 
lic parish school across the street. 
“The only thing that’s hard for 
me is the ’rithmetic tests,” she 
said, “but we all say the ‘Our Fa- 
ther’ first, and then God _ helps 


Margaret’s simple sentence 
sums up to me, as a teacher, the 
whole basic difference between the 
Catholic schools and the public 
schools. In the Catholic schools 
the children are made conscious 
of God’s part in every activity 
they participate in, while in the 
public schools, teachers are in- 
structed either to eliminate God’s 
Name from any classroom discus- 
sion or to soft pedal It. 

Many parents of school children 
in different parts of our country 
are fighting for more emphasis on 
the “Three R’s,” not realizing that 
there’s much more to consider 
than “reading, ’riting, and ’rith- 
metic.” Some of these active par- 
ents are completely indifferent to 
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the idea of religious instruction in 
the schools while others are ac- 
tually antagonistic when the sub- 
ject is broached. 


What’s Missing? 


Pasadena, California, recently 
lost an able superintendent of 
schools because a large group of 
Pasadena parents thought their 
children’s education was lacking 
in something important. What it 
was they could not put their finger 
on, but they felt the lack, and so 
the superintendent of schools was 
forced to resign. 

The nearby city of Los Ange- 
les, in which I taught, contains a 
group which is also fighting for 
the same idea the Pasadena par- 
ents fought for. Both these groups, 
and many others throughout the 
nation, realize there is a lack in 
their children’s education and try 
to do their best to remedy it, but 
none of them has recognized what 
this lack is. A part of the curri- 
culum is not missing. What is 
missing from the daily school life 
of their children is God. 


: 
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Religious holidays in the Los 
Angeles city school system, as in 
many others, lose their real signi- 
ficance. Teachers are warned not 
to offend any one religious group, 
and so the beautiful story of 
Christ’s birth is never told in many 
classrooms. Instead, the idea of 
Santa Claus and laden Christmas 
trees is given prominence. Many 
children are never told by their 
teachers the wonderful signifi- 
eance of Eastertime. The days 
before Easter vacation are filled 
with the cutting out of paper rab- 
bits and the dyeing of Easter 
eggs. 

Some of the older teachers, who 
are sure in their tenure, keep 
alive the true stories of these holi- 
days for their children, but most 
of the younger ones adhere strictly 
to the role of their superiors. 

A teacher once told me that a 
first grade child in her classroom 
asked the principal, “Who is 
Christ?” 

“T think your mother and daddy 
would like to tell you about 
Christ,” answered the principal, 
remarking to the teacher when the 
ehild had left, “He’s Jewish, and 
I'd hate to have his parents down 
here in a huff if I said the wrong 
thing!” 

To keep from “saying the wrong 
thing” children in our public 
schools are taught only the rules 
of. society, not the rules of God. 
When a child receives the expla- 
nation that an act is wrong simply 


because it hurts someone or be- 

cause it is not a nice thing to do, 

the “rule” makes little difference 

to him if he wants to break it. 

How often teachers hear, “I 

didn’t think any one saw me.” 
Right Or Wrong 


The child in the Catholic school 
knows that an act is wrong be- 
cause God has said it was wrong. 
Conscious of the presence of God 
at all times, he is far less likely 
to go against God’s Will. 

Many Sisters who teach, think- 
ing of the two or three little un- 
manageables in their classrooms, 
would smile at the idea that their 
children respect them. Yet the 
children in the Catholic schools 
have far more respect for their 
teachers than the children in the 
public schools, and therefore will 
probably have far more respect 
for authority all through their 
lifetimes. 

The priests and Sisters who 
teach them are representatives of 
the Church, which is so impor- 
tant to every member in their 
families. Their parents do not run 
to the parish school to argue with 
the Sisters every time the child 
gets into difficulty or makes a low 
grade. The Sisters’ authority is 
respected, whereas the authority 
of the public school teacher is 
challenged at every turn. The 
public school teacher is consider- 
ed by many parents as.a servant, 
and treated just as carelessly as 
some of these parents treat the 


THERE’S MORE THAN THE THREE R’s 


women who are paid to do their 
housework. 


What effect does this have on 
the children of these parents? 
Many small boys and girls feel no 
respect for authority of any kind. 
If teacher says they are wrong and 
mother says they are right and 
tells teacher so, they feel from this 
example that they will always be 
right, and go through life trying 
to prove this fact to themselves. 
These children can find no reason 
that obliges them to respect their 
teachers, but the Catholic school 
children can. Their reason is 


God. 
The Tried And True 


Teachers in the public schools 
are not only at the mercy of the 
parents, but also of their super- 
visors. These supervisors try con- 
scientiously to follow the latest 
and best teaching trends, often 
throwing the teachers under them 
into a state of confusion. One 
year’s idea may be obsolete the 
next. 

A teacher who was _ retiring 
laughingly told me, “Teach long 
enough and you go through com- 
plete cycles in teaching methods. 
Twenty years ago everybody had 
woodworking in their classrooms. 
Then for many years it was con- 
sidered a complete waste of time. 
And now all you young teachers 
are going to night classes to learn 
to teach woodworking.” 

Public schools are constantly 
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experimenting, sometimes with 
good results, but the swift chan* 
ges are hard on teachers and stu-' 
dents. No teacher likes to find that’ 
a project she and her class has 
worked on for the year has just 
been considered a waste of time. 


The Catholic school curriculum: 
is more constant. The Catholic 
school systems incorporate modern | 
ideas only after they have been 
proved effective. The new ideas 
are given a position of not too. 
great importance in the school 
day, while the teaching of the sub-., 
jects of proved importance goes on 
unchanged. 


Parents who must move from 
one state to another find that their 
children are in approximately the 
same place in their schoolwork if 
they are attending Catholic. 
schools. On the other hand, public 
school children often find the work 
way over their heads in a new 
school and are demoted, much to 
their unhappiness; or they find the 
work easier than they are used to 
doing and are bored with school. 


Is It Communism? 


Modern educators, in their 
search for the perfect curriculum, 
cannot get together on what is to 
be taught in the public schools.’ 
The Catholic schools have found 
a good pattern of teaching and’ 
have kept to it through the years,’ 
offering stability and security to 
both parents and children. 


In Los Angeles a group of irate 


ay 
ag 
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parents are claiming there is the 
taint of communism in their chil- 
dren’s  schoolbooks. Whether or 
not this is true has not been de- 
cided, but many people believe 
there are communities in the 
United States in which the school 
children are definitely receiving 
the bias of communism from their 
teachers. 


The parents who are righteous- 
ly up in arms against this corrup- 
tion of their children have only 
themselves to blame. When God 
is removed from the classroom, 
then it is only natural that those 
who are anti-God should step in. 
The idea of communistic teaching 
in a parish school is laughable, 
and yet if the public schools were 


to include the teachings of Christ 
in their daily work, the ‘idea of 
communism under those circum- 
stances would be just as ridicu- 
lous. 


If the parents who are dissatis- 
fied with the public school cur- 
riculum would realize the missing 
element is God; and if the. parents 
who are desperately fighting the 
teachings of communism would 
awake to the fact that to counter- 
act it they need the teachings: of 
Christ, then they would find the 
type of school curriculum they are 
searching for. 

The Catholic school administra- 
tors have always known there’s 
more to consider than just the 
“Three R’s!” 


Educational Contribution 


Tribute was paid here to Emma Kammerer statistician of - 
the Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare Con- : 
ference, Washington, D.C., for her part in a U.S. Office of : 
Education handbook which will serve as a “dictionary” for U.S. 
educators. Entitled “The Common Core of State Educational - 
Information,” the 116-page booklet published by the U.S. De- - 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, provides educa- 
tors with definitions of basic items of educational information 
and has been called “one of the most important contributions to . 
present day education.” Miss Kammerer privided information 
on Catholic full-time schools, public and private for the booklet. 


As a rule, a book that throws a lot of mud doesn’t catch dust. _ 
—Joseph Quinn. 


Some persons are worth their weight in gold, but only on. :: 
their own market.—0O. A. Battista. 
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Apostolate 


Parental Delinquency—A ring- 
ing challenge to those who would 
blame only young people them- 
selves for so-called juvenile delin- 
quency was the keynote of a series 
of national Catholic youth meet- 
ings held recently at Boston. Dele- 
gates representing six million 
Catholic youth and their leaders 
were forcefully reminded of these 
other causes: 

The parental delinquency of 

bad example and broken homes. 

A widespread “contempt for 
youth” ranging from birth con- 
trol and housing restrictions to 
gross indifference about youth’s 
problems. 

Exploitation of youth by pur- 
veyors of indecency and narco- 
tics. 

“Forgetful society and_ short- 
sighted elders,” even after youth’s 
sacrifices and heroism in two wars, 
are calling today’s young people 
“the most immoral youth in his- 
tory,” Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder 
said in the keynote address at the 
second National Catholic Youth 
Convention. But in fact “you are 
the greatest group of youth we 
have known,” he said. 


Monsignor Schieder, Youth De- 
partment Director of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, de- 
nounced “modern-day Pharisees” 
who ignore the fact that it is 
grown-ups who offer youth “every 
convenience to make you im- 
moral,” 


“There are no teen-agers pub- 
lishing lurid books or producing 
condemned films,” he said. 


In keynoting the youth leaders’ 
gathering, Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing of Boston sounded a par- 
allel warning against mistaking 
the causes of crime and immorality 
among youth. “Juvenile delinquen- 
cy is really adult delinquency,” he 
said. “In very great measure the 
problem of juvenile delinquents 
is the problem of delinquent par- 
ents.” 


Archbishop Cushing _ stressed 
that parents’ failures are not the 
sole cause of delinquency, and he 
cited a dozen other factors that 
contribute. But he noted: “If chil- 
dren are provided by their parents 
with the proper education, super- 
vision and environment they sel- 
dom run afoul of the law.” 

Earlier, in a welcoming. state- 
ment as host to the conventions, 
Archbishop Cushing had summed 
up the matter this way: “Today, 
the problem of youth is upper- 
most in the minds and hearts of 
the ‘entire American people. The 
term, ‘Juvenile Delinquency,’ has 
become almost a household by- 
word. It stems, we are told, from 
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an anti-social attitude on the part 
of the youth. 

“Its roots, however, are im- 
mersed in the contempt for youth 
at which this otherwise great coun- 
try of ours has arrived, in its smug 
conception of civilization, 

“Birth control is a conspiracy 
aimed at the young before they 
are even born; private homes have 
placed a ban on present and fu- 
ture children, while housing pro- 
jects, with their lack of leadership, 
good example, inspiration and _ re- 
creational facilities, create a ghetto 
of immoral and licentious living 
habits; our educational systems are 
geared only for the brilliant few to 
the disadvantage of the mediocre 
many; industry has seen fit to con- 
cern itself only with the prestige 
and profits of its own generation 
with scant provision for the youth 
who are America’s hope and fu- 
ture; liquor and narcotics and in- 
decent literature are theirs for the 
asking, while all the tricks of the 
gunman’s trade are __ paraded 
through their living rooms via the 
radio and television programs we 
adults create.” 

These thoughts _ threaded 
through much of the discussion in 
a week and one-half program that 
was full of highlights—and of sur- 


prises. 
* 


Lewd Literature—Lewd Litera- 
ture is doing more harm to the 
morals of American youth than the 
schools are doing good for them, 


Archbishop John F. Noll told the 
U.S. Bishops at their annual meet- 
ing at Washington in November. 
The Archbishop declared that 
Catholics alone cannot build the’ 
dikes to hold back the flood of in- 
decent reading material. “We need 
the cooperation of non-Catholics,” 
he said. 


Archbishop Noll reported that: 
at the National Organization for: 
Decent Literature meetings during 
the past year the opening of a na- 
tional office was discussed, whose 
character would not be regarded as 
strictly Catholic. “This office,” he 
said, “staffed with competent per- 
sons, should be one to which pub- 
lishers could come to seek help 
and through which public opinion 
might be aroused in every com- 
munity.” 

Archbishop Noll reported that 
much lewd literature is distributed 
in the form of pocket-size books. 
He said that during the past year 
alone some 270 million of these 
books were sold by ten United 
States publishers. “Many have in-. 
nocent titles,” he said, “but the: 
contents of most of them are filthy. 
Some of them have flashy covers 
enticing the prurient-minded, but. 
the contents may be a reproduc- 
tion of some classic.” 

The Archbishop pointed out the. 
disturbing fact that publication of: 
this lewd literature is “supported- 
by the editors of many metropoli-: 
tan papers on the principle of. 
‘freedom of the press.’” He also: 
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took note of printed smut in the 
comic field. He reported that one 
examination showed that 40 per 
cent of 450 comics were definitely 
bad for children, 50 per cent more 
were on the borderline. “Many 
contained smutty and _blasphe- 
mous language,” he declared. 
“That of others was tolerant of, 
and even friendly towards, the use 
of dope, sex perversion and crime- 
planning.” 
* * * 


Family Allowances — Emile Ro- 
manet, French Catholic industrial- 
ist who gave early and practical 
support to the idea of family al- 
lowances, has been made a com- 
mander of the French Legion of 
Honor. Along with other Catholic 
social thinkers, Mr. Romanet held 
it necessary to pay a worker with 
a large family a supplementary 
wage. After he had convinced his 
fellow employers in Grenoble of 
this necessity, the world’s first 
system of family allowance was 
organized there. The employer set 
up a “compensation fund” out of 
which the wages were paid. Later 
the system was taken over by the 
French government and today is 
nation-wide. 

It is thought that the system is 
one of the reasons for France’s in- 
creasing population. In 1936, 
when nation-wide application of 
the system was just beginning, 
France had 800,000 deaths as 
against only 600,000 births. At the 
present time the number of births 
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Pre-Marital Briefing — Hun- 
dreds of thousands of marriages 
that end in separation or divorce 
could be kept intact if young 
couples were properly briefed be- 
forehand on the chief booby-traps 
in married life, according to Father 
John A. O’Brien of the University 
of Notre Dame. “Such pre-marital 
instruction is no Jess important 
than the blood test and should be 
required before a license to wed 
is granted,” Father O’Brien said. 


The address by the noted author 
and marriage counsellor was a 
highlight of Religious Emphasis 
Week at West Liberty State Col- 
lege. A detailed investigation of 
5,000 marriage failures indicates 
nine booby-traps lie in the path 
of a long and happy married life, 
Father O’Brien said. “Plain drunk- 
enness ruins the largest number of 
marriages, accounting for about 
30% of our broken homes,” he said. 
“In addition, it is a contributing 
factor in the wreckage of many 
other marriages.” 


“Infidelity ranks second and is 
the cause of about 25% of our 
marriage failures,” the Notre 
Dame priest declared. “In four out 
of five cases the husband is the 
guilty partner. It must be empha- 
sized that marriage begets not 
merely a legal but also a moral 
and religious obligation to be 


faithful to one’s vows.” 
O’Brien listed other 


Father 
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booby-traps and their relative im- 
portance in marriage failures as 
irresponsibility, 13%; incompatibil- 
ity in temperament or character, 


Stand Up.. 


12%; in-law interference, 7%; sex 
maladjustment, 5%; mental illness, 
3%; differences over religion, 3%; 
and money troubles, 1%. 


. And Look 


When a people is ready for despair, they are ready for 
totalitarianism, they are ready for anything that comes along 


to save them for the moment . 


The antidote for this pessimism is a Christian Catholic 


optimism, a rational optimism . 


. . We don’t believe that this is 


the best of the world, but we do believe that God is in Heaven. 
We haven't the heart to tell men that their ship will come in, 
because we know for some it will not come in this side of 
eternity. However, we can stand up and look life in the face.— 
Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J. 
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“To show you how anxious | am 
to economize, | found this old checkbook 
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THE BIBLE 


(0 The Church; Interpreter of the Bible 
(J The Story of the Bible 


FOR CHILDREN 


(7 Learn of Me 
L] A Grown-up Altar Boy 


COURTSHIP & MARRIAGE 


Love for Keéps 

C] Boy Meets Girl 

C0 Falling in Love 

(.] Catholic Marriage; How Achieve it? 
(J Until Death Do Us Part 

CJ Youth and Chastity 

CL) How to Get Married 

( Shall | Marry a Non-Catholic? 
(CJ So You Think You’re in Love 
OJ Marriage; Catholic or Mixed? 
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Youth’s Struggle for Decency 
0 Is the Church Woman’‘s Enemy? 
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(J Catholic Women in the Home 
(J Thoughts of a Catholic Mother 
C The Christian Mother 

~] Prayers for the Family 


Check your preference of 
these popular ten-cent booklets 


Buv anv 3 tor 25c 
ANY 16 FOR $1.00 


DEVOTIONAL AIDS 


(J Are You Missing Something? 

C] Little Prayers with Plenary 
Indulgences 

Forgiven 

CJ Mysteries of the Rosary 

LJ The Home Prayer Book 

CJ Short Prayers for Busy People 


THE MASS 


(] The Wedding Service in English 
(.] The Funeral Service In English 

[] The Requiem Mass In English 

(] You Ought to Go To Mass 

“This is My Body“’ 

C1) Too Good To Miss 

] Why Pray for the Dead? 

(] Would You Like to Say Mass, Too? 
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[] Let Us Know the Pope 
(] The Truth About 

Persecution in Spain 
(1 Converts: How to Win Them 
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[] Truth about the ‘Trek From Rome’ 
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(] Facts vs Fiction about Spain 
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(J Drinking is Dangerous 
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Art 


Beautiful + Practical « Economical 


This is the preferred 
Church Art Calendar be- 
cause it serves the family 
best . . . because it is 
accurate, officially approv- 
ed, attractive and complete. 


Large 9%” x 16” pages 
contain thirteen appealing 
full-color reproductions of 
famous religious paintings. 
Each page features essen- 
tial information for eve 
Catholic, including all holi- 
days of obligation, Church 
feasts and religious obliga- 
tions, all prominently shown 
for quick reference. Plus 
a wealth of important 
Catholic information on the 
back cover. 


35c¢ each 


3 for $1.00 12 for $3.50 


datly gute or Cath one 


ORDER 
TODAY 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, INC. Huntington, Indiana 


Please send postpaid___...._ Church Art Calendars for 1954 


Immediate 
delivery! 
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